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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
snneniliaieninas 
WE have written elsewhere on the Russian Treaty 
and the reasons which cause us to hope that 
a Treaty of Commerce will be concluded with the Soviet 
Government. We desire here to draw attention to an 
admirable letter by Dr. Shadwell which was published 
inthe Times of Tuesday. With Dr. Shadwell’s denuncia- 
tions of the violence, cruelty and destructive tendencies 
of the Soviet we in But this does not 
alter our view that good never comes from an attempt to 
interfere in a nation’s affairs, any more than 
it comes from interfering in family quarrels. On the 
other hand; we feel very strongly that the reduction of 
Russian tyranny will be accelerated by 
increased commercial intercourse. Therefore we support 
the Treaty. 


are agreement. 


domestic 


and violence 


“ x * * 
We note that Dr. Shadwell ends his remarkable letter 
| > would rather 


with the statement that, on the whole, he 











MEER, 2S 


see the Treaty ratificd than not, because its effects 
will be very instructive. Bolshevism, he declares, is 
an evil thing, but it is potent. So strong is the hold 


it has obtained on Russia that nothing except experience 
will banish it. 


Bolshevism has strengthened it. 


‘ Every attempt to suppress 





When leé alone it has at once bi gun to totter. This Treaty, if 








neither will it do much harm. But it 
ye with which Bolshevism will eventually 


ratified, will do no good here, 
will be a strand of the roy 
hang itself.”’ 
We comin nd the ‘se Wore Is to those who think t] iat the y 
dealing a blow to bloodstaine ed revolutionaries by re fusi ing 
Treaty. Rathe the exact 
opposite, as Burke did when he denounced the Regicide 
with torrents of inflammatory rh The 
Committee of Public Safety and the Terror would have 
fallen long before they did but for the policy of the Allies 


to negotiate a , they are doing 


Peace toric 


and their fatuous support of the émigrés. 
* * * * 

On Thursday, § 

spoke at 


September 18th, Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
with the Russian 
He was, of 
about the 
but 


some 


Kdinburgh, and dealt mainly 
the Irish 
course, noticeably more sober 
Russian Treaty than Mr. Lloyd George 
it cannot that fulfilled the of 
Liberals that, from his independent position, he 
advise his party to accept the Treaty as a starting-point 
of discussion. On the he 
gether. The speech must have been unpleasant medicine 


Treaty and Soundary question. 


in his language 


had 


hope 


been, 


be said he 


would 
alto- 


contrary, condemned it 


for the Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, and the 
Manchester Guardian, but they swallowed it with sufli- 
cient courage. The House of Commons, said Lord Grey, 


ought not to take * for the Treaty, 
and it ought to refuse a loan till the amount was specified 
guaranteed. 

* * * a” 


any responsibility ” 
and repayment 


He regarded the 
the policy of the 
the official recognition ¢ 
but when it came to a question of making agreements 
the truth about the character of the Russian Government 
That Government had been 


very great blot ” on 
He did not object to 
Soviet Government, 


as "a 
nt. 
to the 


Treaty 
Governme 
iven 


ought not to be concealed. 
and was just as much 
a despotism as the Government of the Tsar it 
Even to-day it was maintained by espionage 


brought into existence by massacre, 
which 
destroyed. 
and execution, and there was no freedom of speech or of 
Although we could not prevent such things, 
we need of to treat Russia more 
favourably than other countries. The Sovict Government 
had destroyed the productive capacity of Russia, yet it 
was now proposed to pledge British credit in its support. 


religion. 


not go out our way 


# * * * 
Mr. Asquith’s views on the Russian Treaty were 
expressed in a letter written to a correspondent which 


in the papers of Monday. He said that 
with the 


was published 


he associated himself without protests 


reserve 


already made by his Liberal colleagues. He repudiated 
the idea that the Liberal attitude was dictated by hos- 
tility to the present Russian Government or by any 


indisposition to arrive by negotiation at an adjustment 


of outstanding claims. Tle held as strongly as ever that 


trade with Russia was indispensable. The world was 
becoming a single unit, with, of course, a multitude of 
varicd and interdependent factors, and Russia could 


not be left out. The vice of the vita! part of the Treaty— 


the chapter of which the loan is declared to be an integral 
and inseparable part—was that it left the whole future 
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to chance and provided no security worthy of the name 
either for just treatment of British claims or for British 
eredit. On the whole Mr. Asquith, while pretending 
to agree with Mr. Lloyd George, makes us believe that 
eompromise is not absent from his thoughts. Probably 
the Treaty could not be amended without Russian consent. 
If that is so, it is possible that there may be further 
discussions between Great Britain and Russia before 
the House of Commons is called upon to reject or accept 
the Treaty. 
. * * + 

We desire to say as little as possible about the Ulster 
boundary, for our words can, at present, do no good 
and may do harm. We must not fail to note, however, 
that the situation in the Free State is becoming exceed- 
ingly menacing. Not only is Mr. De Valera gaining 
ground, but Mr. Cosgrave is rapidly losing it; and it 
looks as if Mr. Cosgrave’s rather belated attempt to 
swing to the Left was going to lead to the complete 
breakdown of his Government and to an active demand 
for a declaration of independence and the tearing up of 
the Treaty. If this happens, it will show, as we have 
often said, what madness it was to base our policy 
en an attempt to buy off Republicanism and to use 
as our bribe a breach of faith with Ulster. 

7 * * * 

The only way to face the Republican menace is to tell 

the Republicans that we have no intention of keeping 





the Free State in the Empire against its will. It is a | 


great and high privilege to be part of the British Empire, 
and the Free State Republicans have forfeited the right 
to that privilege. Therefore, we shall be as glad as 
they when they leave the Empire. All we should insist 
upon is that any Southern Protestants and Loyalists 
who desire to remain British citizens shall have the 
tight to leave Ireland, and that proper compensation 
shall be given them by the Free State for the land, 
houses and business interests which they cannot take 
with them. 
* * * * 

In his speech at Edinburgh, Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
referring to Ireland, said that the Government had 
stated quite clearly the pledge given to the Free 
State, but had said nothing about the pledge given 
to Ulster. Ile hoped that the Boundary Com- 
mission might be successful in getting us out of the 
difficulty, but he could not help feeling that we should 
be very lucky if it did. As a Home Ruler he had come 
to the conclusion that no settlement which Britain could 





make would ever satisfy Ireland. The only settlement | 
which could be permanent would be a mutual agreement | 


between Ulster and the Free State themselves. 
* * * * 

We have written in a leading article about the absurd 
proposal that the British Fleet should be at the unreserved 
disposal of the League of Nations. We are thankful 
to say that this misunderstanding has already been 
eleared up. Such a plan would have got us into trouble 
all over the world in the name of peace, and the poor 
British taxpayer would have been called upon to foot the 
bill for his miseries. An end, it seems, has also been 
put to the proposal that a majority decision of the Council 
of the League in its arbitral capacity should be binding. 
If this proposal had been carried, it would have meant 
that the League was in a fair way to being turned into 
a super-national institution instead of being, as_ its 
authors deliberately intended it to be, a body wielding 
influence through consultation and unanimous decision. 
There is no reason whatever why the League should not 
make its weight felt by outlawing any nation which 
deliberately transgresses against the laws of civilization. 





" —: 
The pressure applied would be economic and to some 


extent social. There would simply be a decree of non 
intercourse till the offending State came to its Senses, 
* * * * 

The postponed mecting of the Berlin Cabinet ¢ 
the question of Germany entering the League was held 
on Tuesday. The official announcement after the 
meeting was vaguely worded, but it was at least decided 
that the Government’s efforts should be directed towards 
Germany’s entry into the League shortly. Certain 
conditions were mentioned—first, that Germany must be 
treated as a Great Power, and, secondly, that she must 
have “ adequate representation.” For our part we gy 
not at all alarmed by these conditions, as Germany, 
entry would be an utter failure if she were not to Ip 
treated as a Great Power. No doubt there will be some 
controversy as to whether Germany is to have a pro- 
visional seat on the Council or a permanent one as jp 
the case of Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 
The intention, we hold, ought to be from the beginning 
that Germany as soon as may be possible should haye q 
permanent seat. Till she has got it the League yilj 
not in the proper sense be a League. 

* * * * 


0 discuss 


Germany herself, however, must play her part in 
bringing about her inclusion in the League. At present 
she is making a fuss over a number of small preliminary 
points and the result is likely to be that she will not take 
her place in the League this session as she might easily 
have done. She has stood in the way of her own interests 
with her habitual inability to judge the thoughts of others, 
Geneva is in the mood to accept Germany at onee. 
Germany would have much more power inside the Leagu 
than she can ever hope to have outside it. But this 
simple fact—eompared with which the method of entry 
does not matter at all—though it is plain to all the babes 
and sucklings of Geneva, is hidden from even the wisest 
men in Berlin. It is a pity. All friends of peace must 
hope that Berlin will yet have enough common sense to 
refrain from hopelessly confusing every part of a simpk 
issue. 

* » * * 


The Peking Government seems to be confident of 
improving its position as a result of the war in China. 
Wu Pei-fu, the Commander-in-Chief of the Chihli forces, 
is moving a large army against Chang, the Manchurian 
War-lord. Chang, however, is still threatening Shan- 
haikwan, the city at the seaward end of the Great Wall, 
and his airmen have been dropping bombs on the foreign 
quarter. The Peking correspondent of the Times thinks 
that Wu Pei-fu means business, and there is certainly 
much less apprehension of a struggle involving the 
capital. Meanwhile, Lu Yung-hsiang, who is defending 
Shanghai, has shortened his front to thirty miles. The 
Shanghai correspondent of the Times repeats that neither 
the lives nor the property of foreigners at Shanghai ar 
in danger. The leaders of both sides in the war ar 
extremely anxious to refrain from any acts which could 
give a pretext for foreign interference. We can only 
hope that China will pass through suffering to some kind 
of unity at last. 

* * * * 

Although the Spanish Directory has had the moral 
courage to suggest terms of peace in Morocco, it is obvious 
that certain military successes are regarded as a necessart 
preliminary to negotiations. For instance, Sheshuan 
still beleaguered, and in great danger, and must be 
relieved. Besides, the Rifi have opposed extravagant 
demands to the Spanish offer of reasonable terms, 9 
that Spain has a double reason for the offensive that has 
just been undertaken. But it would seem that the 
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Sheshuan garrison must be saved quickly if it is to be 
pa all. 
saved at * * * * 


Mr. Winston Churchill has been adopted as Parlia- 
mentary candidate by the Epping Unionist Associa- 
tion. Recent reports that Mr. Churchill had made up 
his mind to rejoin the Unionist Party have thus been 
justified. It should be stated, however, that the Epping 
Unionists and Mr. Churchill have agreed that he shall 
be described as a “ Constitutional and anti-Socialist 
andidate. The delicate distinction probably will not 
nean very much, for in all vital matters Mr. Churchill 
will, of course, act as a Unionist. His great debating 
nowers will be very welcome in the House of Commons. 
Epping provides him with a very good prospect of being 
«turned, though not exactly with a safe seat. 

a * * * 

The National Executive of the Miners’ Federation 
has been discussing means of saving the coal industry. 
several thousands of miners have been thrown out of 
work as the result of the closing of mines. The Labour 
orrespondent of the Westminster Gazette said in the issue 
Friday, September 19th, that the shrinkage of coal 
exports during the first eight months of this year compared 
with the corresponding period of last year was nearly 
111 million tons. The main loss of trade has been in 
Germany, Belgium and France. Mr. A. J. Cook, the 
Secretary of the Federation, has stated that the miners 
sre willing to co-operate with the owners to bring down 
the cost of production. But they make two reservations : 
first, there must be no reduction of wages, and, secondly, 
there must be no lengthening of the working day. 

* * * * 

As Mr. Cook has admitted that nationalization is 
“not practical politics,” the miners seem to be in «a mood 
really to try to reduce the cost of production by means 
which they have in contemplation but have not yet 
revealed. Enough has been said, however, to show that 
hese methods refer generally to the introduction of 
organization, and 
This year 


more up-to-date machinery, better 
iconsequent increase in the output per man. 
the output per man has been 10 per cent. lower than it 
was in 1923. We 
impartial inquiry into the scheme for buying out the 


should be elad if there could be an 


Royalty owners and setting up a body of Commissioners 
who would lease the coal fields to competent private 
companies, and would also group the mines with a view 
to more economical working. At present the scheme 
exists as a project of the Liberal Party. 

x * * * 

Unhappily the miners are paying much more attention 
at present to the possible results of the Dawes scheme 
than to the internal sritish mines. 
The Federation has asked the Prime Minister for an early 


‘ian 
rhe 


reorganization of 


interview on the subject of the Dawes scheme. 
Prime Minister has pointed out in reply that “ 
may the interview from 


place in the immediate future. 


difliculties ”’ prevent taking 
Their idea is that the 
low wages and long hours in German mines make German 
competition entirely unfair to British miners. They 
desire (as we all do, if it comes to that) that the Washington 


are displaying much impatience. 


Agreement with regard to the eight hours’ day should 
be applied. But in this matter, unfortunately, they 
will be up against the German industrialists, and Mr. 
MacDonald will c« rtainly not want to lay the most 
promising scheme for European peace which we have 
yet known on the altar of the British miners, 
* % x * 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Dairymen’s Society 

on Thursday, September 18th, the retail price of milk 





|eompelled by circumstances to do so. 


| taken 


| and afterwards Dean of Westminster. 


for London during the winter was fixed at 71d.—the 
same price as last year. ‘* Winter ” for this purpose is te 
begin on October Ist. We cannot hesitate to say that 
this price for an essential commodity is much too high. 
The Linlithgow Committee was of that opinion, and 
suggested means by which the price could be reduced. 
The result of the perennial disputes between the Federa- 
tion of Milk Distributors and the Farmers’ Union is that 
the public suffers. From the point of view of the con- 
sumer the Federation of Milk Distributors is represented 
by the great milk combine of United Dairies, Ltd. This 
combine is no doubt an efficient organization, and it says, 
with a certain truth, that the public owe to it a guaranteed 
and punctual supply and also a cleanly handling of the 
milk, But this is no excuse at all for a price which is 
quite unnecessarily high in the case of a thing essential 
to the national health, 
* - * * 


We gather from various letters to the newspapers that 
the farmers had proposals to make to the Federation of 
Milk Distributors which would have prevented the present 
rise in price. In a letter to the Times of Wednesday a 
correspondent pointed out that in 1919 United Dairies, 
Ltd., made a net profit of £233,444, paid 10 per cent., 
and carried forward a surplus of £84,924; and that since 
then the profits have increased every year. By June, 


| 1923, the net profits were £468,623, a dividend of 124 per 


cent. was paid, and there was a surplus of £201,544. The 
Covent Garden strike—which has _ collapsed—proved 
that the producers can co-operate, and can get easily 
enough into direct contact with consumers when they are 
The Farmers’ 
Union ought to follow suit. They ought to draw up a plan 
with the Co-operative Socicties, as they have often pro- 
fessed their willingness to do. And now that they have 
over the moribund Agricultural Organization 
Society they ought to turn it into a really live concern for 
the advantage of themselves and the public, 
* * * * 


We much regret to record the death of Mr. F. TI. 
Bradley at the age of seventy-cight. He was the half- 
brother of Dean Bradley, who was Master of Marlborough 
There can seldom 


| have been a more remarkable discrepancy between the 





physical | 


The miners meanwhile | 








value of a man’s work and the small amount of popular 
attention bestowed upon it. When Mr. Bradley died, 
the vast majority of people heard of him for the first 
time as a great 
indeed, they remembered that he 
been appointed to the Order of Merit only a few months 
Bradley, it is true, was a recluse, 


metaphysician and logician, unless, 
had very properly 


before his death. 
having been more or less of an invalid all his life. 
his philosophy did not have any immediate reaction 
upon politics as in the case of Mill, Spencer and others. 
Nevertheless, he may be reckoned in time to come to 
have been the most important English philosopher since 
Jasing himself on the Germans he made Idealism 


3esides, 


Hume. 
glorious, and there are those who think that Mill cannot 
recover from Bradley’s analysis. There are more students 
of logic in England now than ever before, 
is mainly due to Bradley. His work has influenced 
countless persons who are still not aware to whom they 


owe their debt of intellectual gratitude. 


and the fact 


% x tod * 


3ank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102}; Thursday 
week, 101]}; a year ago, 102 jy. 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, V7 ik: 
Thursday week, 77}; a year ago, 7945. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— 

RUSSIA AND THE TREATY. 
W E greatly regret to see that Liberal opinion, and 

also the opinion of a large section of the Unionist 
Party, is hardening against the Russian Treaty, or rather, 
let us say, against endorsing the agreement with the 
Russian delegates (for, in truth, it was no more) to make 
a future Treaty on certain specified lines. We say this 
not because we share in any sort of way the sympathy 
or, at any rate, kindly tolerance which portions of the 
Labour Party apparently feel towards the Soviet 
Government. On the contrary, we think that such 
sympathy is not only entirely mistaken, but has done the 
‘ause of Labour and also the cause of the Treaty very 
great harm. The Treaty must be judged on its merits, 
and Russia must be allowed to choose her own Govern- 
ment, evil or good, since we have neither the power nor 
the right to interfere with her. But to talk of the Soviet 
as if it was a Government of which, in the abstract, we 
could or should approve, or are approving, by making 
treaties or trade agreements with it, is a sorry blunder. 
If we are going to listen to stories of the merits of the 
Sovict Government and its benign aspirations, then 
obviously we have got to listen to stories as to its 
demerits. 

People who feel as we do about the squalid tyrannies of 
Moscow, and yet want a Treaty, find it increasingly 
diflicult to work with those who are defending the Treaty 
in the way it has been of late defended by its injudicious 
supporters. Englishmen detested beyond words the 
sullen tyranny of the Tsarist régime, but that did not 
prevent them from dealing with Russia, commercially 
and politically, nor ought it to have prevented them, 
The Spectator always took the line that the Russian 
people must win their own freedom and manage their own 
affairs, and that any attempt to dictate to them whether 
they were to have a Tsar or a Republic would be a fatal 
course. It could not help a good cause, and was very 
likely to result in strengthening a bad one. Therefore, 
when Lord Grey and others denounce the tyranny, the 
faithlessness, and the folly of the Soviet Government, 
we are entirely with them on the facts as we read them. 


should be, the lessening of unemployment here 

those who give serious thought to the state of the », . 
at the present time, by far the most alarming SVMpto) 
is the way in which we are getting to look upon cae 
ment as a kind of necessary evil—a sort of pi 
which we should no doubt prefer to see healed, but dis 
the medical advisers of the national body corpora 
assure us is, if not quite normal, at any rate Somethi 
which does no great harm. ' 


Nation 





We regard such a view as ruinous. If we do not | 
unemployment, we may be sure that unemployment y 
kill us as a nation. It is bound, sooner or later, to lead 
to those experiments in putting socicty on a new basi 
which are advocated by the advanced Socialists at 
Communists—experiments which, in our opinion, a 
in themselves hopeless, and would prove doubly danger, 
when applied to a nation suffering from the Pernicioy 
anaemia of protracted unemployment. 

We have got to cut down unemployment and get ty 
million men now out of work back to producing, Ths 
is the question on which our rulers and our represents. 
tives in Parliament must concentrate their minds, | 
their vision is taken off this object, and their attentiy 
relaxed, and if instead they attempt the hopeless task 9 
schooling other nations in politics and cconomies, thy 
state of the would-be moralist nation will soon be as bai 
as that of the Power to whom it tenders its unasked 
advice. The best and most wholesome way of getting 
rid of unemployment and setting our men to work js ty 
increase trade, barter, and the exchange of commodities 
in every possible way. Now, owing to various reasons 
which we do not want to enter upon now in detail, th 
only way of doing this on a big scale which is at present 
open to us is to conduct our trade relations with Russi 
in such a way that she will take more of our goods an/ 
we shall take more of hers. After all, Russia was always 
great market of ours, though largely by indirect channels 
Circumstances make it quite possible that in the cours 
of the next few years we may again become one of her 
best customers and she one of our best. 

The one thing that is certain in regard to Russia, thoug! 
everything else is dark, is the survival and revival of t! 
peasantry. The peasants are now not worse off than they 
were, but probably a good deal better. Now that t! 
Soviet Government recognizes that it cannot bully the 





We cannot, however, draw the conclusions that they 
draw. They are not the conclusions to which historical 
experiences and modern instances point the way. The 
British people and its Government detested whole- 
heartedly the government of Abdul Hamid, and yet | 
we did not fail to maintain our relations with that blood- | 
stained tyrant, but carried out treaties of commerce and 
developed trade intercourse with him and his Empirc 
even during the time of the Armenian massacres! We | 
will not say that the references made by Lord Grey in 
his speech left us cold. They left us indignant, for we 
sympathize entirely with his view, assuming, that is, 
the facts to be as he stated, and we have little doubt 
that they are so. As we have said above, it is only 
his conclusions with which we quarrel, The same is to 
be said ef Mr. Asquith’s letter, that was in many ways 
an admirable résumé of the position. It was full of 
insight and statesmanship. But once more this balanced 
consideration of the moral situation was wholly beside 
the point. Ile was raising pleas which if they had been 
raised before a judicial tribunal would have been ruled 


out as irrelevant. 

We venture to say that the whole question of a Russian 
Treaty and of extended commercial intercourse is being 
approached by the majority of Liberals and Unionists 
from a wrong angle. Our essential object in this matter 
must never be forgotten, That object is, or certainly 





| pay for them in things we want-——corn, timber, and thi 


into Bolshevism, they are once more becoming the mos 
important factor in the State. That they want to trad 
with us seems to be undoubted. They want to buy 
agricultural tools, and also some of the more advance 
means of agricultural development, and they want t 


other commodities in which Russia abounds. But, as 
we all know, trade brings trade. If you can once se 
the system of barter going, it will soon develop, fructif 
and expand even in what scemed most unlikely places. 
If we can onee get Russian trade on the move, we may 
be sure that in a very few years we shall hear people 
expressing frank astonishment that we are now selling 
this or that commodity to Russia. “ It sounds th 
last place where they would want white waistcoats, 
safety razors and stainless table knives; and yet this 
appears to be the course of trade!” 

Get trade going. That is the great thing—a fat 
more fruitful thing, we venture to think, for the critics 
of the Labour Government to ponder on than the poss 
bility of preventing the foreigner entering what Wi 
consider should be our private preserves in the coal, 
linen and cotton trades! This Protectionist jealousy, 
this fervid talk about the sheltered and _ unsheltered 
trades, this fear of unrestricted commercial intercourst 
which is shown in many of the Labour speeches is, indeed, 
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gnother veTy alarming sign. Therefore we welcome with That seems to us, and has been generally accepted aa 


al satisfaction the admirable speech by Sir George | a satisfactory clearing up of doubts and difficulties 


spec as , . . = & 
Paish, made at the Scottish Liberal Summer School in} which ought never to have arisen in regard to the Fleet. 
In the course of a discussion during the | Such doubts and difficulties, we are bound to point out, 


Edinburgh. : 
Women’s Session, Sir George Paish used these memorable | have of late been unpleasantly plentiful owing to the 


asd rather lax and vague way in which Cabinet respon- 
and the obstacles to recovery :— sibility and Cabinct solidarity seem to be regarded by 
“They were not economic or financial but were political, and | the Labour Government. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald no 
ho statesmen and the mentality of the peoples were responsible, doubt shows ; "le sense of re = =e 
‘vary country sought politically to secure her own advantage at hows a true sense of responsibility, and a just 
ie expense of the well-being of other countries. That was not 
wssible. The prosperity of the individual county was bound | neither he nor his colleagues seem to have realized 
 wita the prosperity of the whole world, That political policy | | . - ate 
had resulted in a bankrupt France, the result of the folly and | the fact that members of the Cabinet cannot be allowed 
nd . . . . . ep: ry. 
imorance of her statesmen. Russia was essential to Europe. | to speak wildly and loosely on great affairs. The old 
inthe absence of Russian food crops Europe had to go to America | ,, ln eed i oe ne Des, | | | 
for food, and she did not need our goods in return. We must | — and if was a very wise rule--used to be that the 
nstore Russia. The worse her Government the more the need Cabinet was a kind of artificial personality composed 
iy restore her. ‘To-day we were without the food reserves which | of any oe we eS eat ae pr , . 
y were to be found in Russia. Europe was confronted with | { many thoughts and many brain , but that it had only 
Shortage of food encouraged | One regular and natural mouthpiece, and that was the 
ee Prime Minister, If, however, it happened to be more 
the growth of Bolshevism, Russian mentality was changing ; et ‘ ats i 
there was no doubt that it was Russia who had capitulated in the | COM’ enient for some Minister other than the Prime 
neent London negotiations. French mentality had also changed, | Minister to deal with great affairs of State, then it was 
; shown by the election of M. Herriot.” ; . 
shown %} always understood that his work had been delegated to 
These words form the best possible buttress to the | him by the Prime Minister and that what he said was, 
ore - -_ a — —_ es : a “ec > » Sols . . . ss aor 
opinions which we have been expressing. Russia is | in fact, the word of the Prime Minister, though someone 
essential to Europe. Phat is the clue which will guide us | clse’s vocal cords were actually employed. Mr. Gladstone 
through the Russian laby rinth, and prevent us paying | strictly followed this rule, and Lord Salisbury also 
attention either to the turning which is supposed to} adhered to it. But since then we have drifted away 
kad to the support of freedom (Soviet and Communist | from the idea of the Cabinet as an entity. This tendency 
iterpretation) or to that marked Discouragement of | has been due, oddly enough, not to the increase of power 
in individual members of the Cabinet, but rather to the 
magnification of the powers of the Prime Minister. 


s as to the origins of the present trade depression 





r appreciation of the importance of what he says. But 


former! : : 
, real food shortage this winter. 
Rolshevism, so that the opening of Russia would really prevent 








tyranny, bloodshed and anarchy.” 
“Once more, our object is to stop unemployment by | 
increasing trade, and not to teach unwilling listeners | Instead of being primus inter pares he is tending to 
economics, constitutionalism and the amenities of decent become a kind of Imperial Chancellor who acts largely 
government | J. Sr. Loz STRACHEY. on his own, and is not always held to be speaking for 
his Cabinet. The first result has been to make people 
careless as to what the ordinary Minister says or does 
THE LEAGUE AND THE FLEET. not say, and to make the Prime Minister himself treat 


their utterances as unimportant expressions of opinion. 





MYUE scare produced by Lord Parmoor’s unguarded | © ' 
the | Such developments must end in the lowering of the 


and badly expressed speech in regard to | sa er 
Peace plan of the League and the British Flect hee ene of the Cabinet. 
ended in words as we felt sure it would. No majority| We are bound to say that we greatly regret this 
| Prime Minister must be the foreman 


Ministry even, and certainly not a minority Ministry, | tendency. The 
final word his. As Lord John 


would ever have found it possible to induce the British | of the works, and the 
yeople to consent to their Fleet being placed at the | Russell put it, the only difference between a Prime 
absolute disposal of the League of Nations and its Council. | Minister and his colleagues is that if he and one of them 
To have done so merely in word would have been deeply | differ essentially, it is the colleague and not the Prime 
Minister who resigns. That gives the Prime Minister 


resented by all the other Powers because it would have | 
power in any case—unless more of his colleagues 


e . . } 
1 universal peace but a Par Britannica, and | great 
leave him than remain behind. When, however, members 
waive their differences and remain with 


made not : 
would have put the world, as they would have thought, 
it the merey of the Government at Westminster. On | of the Cabinet 
the other hand, if both in form and in substance the | him, the differences of opinion ought never to appear, 
Navy had been placed at the disposal of the League as | The Cabinet should always speak as if it were unanimous, 
a kind of unpaid, aquatic policeman, the situation | even though that unanimity may have been caused 
would have been one so unjust and ridiculous that the | by a voluntary suppression of opinion. As long as 
for | the men in the minority remain in the Cabinet they 


British taxpayer would not have endured it | 
|}must accept and support everything that is done 


twenty-four hours. That being the case, we cannot 
ay that we ever felt any anxiety at the alleged | by the Cabinet. The Cabinet Minister who speaks 
lor acts without the sanction of the Cabinet as 


proposal, 
whole must take the risk of repudiation and 


It was shown from Mr. Henderson’s speech on the | a 
League’s general arbitration proposals that the whole | ejection. 
thing was a misunderstanding. Mr. Henderson went on! So much for the naval storm in a teacup. To the 
to make some important comments and observations | general question of the arbitration protocol we shall 
n regard to arbitration in case of disputes which might | return when the full text has been published. We 
Fleet. Our Fleet, he stipulated, | pote, however, with no small satisfaction, that the 
full liberty of action. The | forecast of the Protocol in Tuesday’s Morning Post gives 
of an ‘“ Ageressor”’ (to whom sanctions 


involve the British 
must retain its present 
British delegation were agreeing to nothing which was | 4 definition 


not contained in the Pact. Our troops and our ships | may be applied) which seems to us likely to prove of 


would not be placed at the disposal of the Council to | real value :-— 

use as it thought fit. ‘*‘ The entry into force,” contem-|  « an ageressor is stated to be one having recourse to war in 

plated in the Protocol should, he argued, be suspended | violation ef Article 1, or who refuses to submit the dispute to 

- » 4: ' | pacific settlement, or to conform to a judicial ntence or arbitral 

until the scheme of disarmament was adopted at a | * ward or unanimous decisions of the Council. Further, the violation 
of a demilitarized zone is considered to be an act of war.’ 


general Conference. 
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THE RELIGION OF A JOURNALIST. 


By tne Late H. W. Masstncuam. 


[This article, written by Mr. Massingham shortly before his 


death, was intended to form part of a volume of reminiscences.] 
I. 


IKE most of my countrymen (and every other kind 

of countryman) I am a heathen, with religious 
intervals. Religion, as I have explained, was intro- 
duced to me in the person of the unpleasant Jchovah, 
and became terrifying through its picture of the life 
after death, and ridiculous in the light of my childish 
analysis of the life of the people who practised it. I 
knew (though I dared not say so) that the God of my 
Fathers was little better than a devil,* but Lalso realized 
that while this conception was something to me, it had 


little meaning for my fellow-Jahvists. They, indeed, 


had little gods of their own. They were not Christians. 
The noble and sincere ones, like my mother, believed in 
duty, and lived by it, while they showed the stern face 


of the Puritan to the world and its pleasures, and looked | 


forward to a heaven, passionless save for the joy of 
mecting the one whom they loved. The rest were mere 
Tellurians. The shop was their world and their other- 
world; the chapel the place where they enjoyed the 
little measure of power or consideration that the shop- 
keeping life denied them. What spiritual home was here 
for an imaginative youth, beginning to read Shelley and 
Byron, Voltaire and Strauss, Arnold and Supernatural 
Religion, and satirical analyses of the Old Testament 
story, till he knew the answer to the stock arguments 
of a “faith” which he also knew to be no faith at all ? 
Having flung it away as I did, my alternative scheme of 
salvation would have been in devotion to the literary 
art. But I was alone. The only being whom I loved, 
and who had any power of God over me, was dead, and 
there opened to me together the two great dissipations 
of the newspaper and the theatre. The latter, indeed, 
was more than a dissipation. I can any day live over 
again the childish thrill of expectant joy that shook the 


guilty soul of the boy of sixteen when the curtain rose | 


on his first play. The play was Madame Angot. I 


loved its cloying melodies, and I saw no more harm in 


its cynicism than I read sensuality into my child's 
gift-book of the Arabian Nights. There was a time, 
a little later on, when the theatre became a little hell- 
porch to me, but the worst thing about the drama of 
the ‘seventies was that the food supplied to it by 
Robertson, H. J. Byron, Charles Reade and Tom Taylor 
was far too thin to satisfy the hungry fancies of sixteen. 
Shakespeare might have done it; but Shakespeare was 
then in the hands of “star” pot-wallopers, fearfully 
shadowed by troops of “supers.” There, save for a 
very rare flash from Sheridan and Goldsmith, all the light 
that the theatre could cast on the dull, ineurious life 
ef an English provincial city came to an end. Not a 
wavelet from the great romantic movement ever reached 
our shores. No help here for young souls that had lost 
their way. As for music, which did flourish, in one bril- 
liant organist at the cathedral, a great Bach player, 
in the Festivals (Handel, Mendelssohn, and _ insipid 
English contemporaries), and in demi-semi-classical 
concerts, it had been so villainously taught to me that 
both its grammar and syntax were almost unknown, 
and its spiritual delights, vaguely and at rare intervals 


passionately indulged, neither braced the mind for a | 


« 


finer contact with life, nor sensibly quickened the | 


imagination. 
And then there was the newspaper office. I have 





* Anatole France’s laldabaoth, 


i save for politics, the average Nonconformist’s activities 


——<$<$<$——. 
described my life there, and certainly it was extremely 
pleasant, yielded me at least one ennobling influene, 
and at its worst was by no means all evil. But Beans 
up with it at a diflicult angle. Nearly every monks 
had some kind of a religion. Its professor now anq thes 
exchanged it for another, or, after a lecture on Evolution 
for none at all. But usually it was no more than Minister 
| worship, and of that I had seen enough. The thing th: 

did me some good was that here, at least. after th 
hypocritical gloom of the chapel, and the severity , 
the Puritan home, was a sense of pagan enjovmen 
To a young reporter on a provincial paper all the fun of 
| the town is open sesame. And with my love of pleasure 
this was also a relief from the excessive strain of my 
schooldays, and also, alas! a dispensation from yy 
| school habit of hard and regular study. The mind 
suddenly emptied of its best furniture, soon found room 
for the little devils of provincial life—amusement-huntiny 





passing loves, and the gossipy idleness which js ty), 
thirds of journalism. 

But if it be true that both the Anglican and the Romo 
ean leave the torment of religion behind him, it yay, 
lets the child of Puritanism alone. 


Again, two conflicting 
streams of tendency came in in the hour when, with th, 
fearful withdrawal of my brother’s fine and _ stro 
intelligence, all spiritual direction seemed to be los 
Helper No. 1 was my Swedenborgian editor. Helpe: 
No. 2 was the minister at the Octagon Chapel, once th 
| resort of the Martineaus and of many a famous Unitarian 
| Elder, which I frequented, much to the scandal of th 
orthodox. The latter was a born rsaisonneur, who 
supplied, from a very well-stored mind, a_ scornful 
commentary on the rather abundant omissions in tly 
evangelical reading of the Canon. I remember one sermon 
of his from the text: ‘* Understandest thou what thou 
?” whose effect on me I can only compare to th 
delighted thrill of a plunge, years after, into the ice-cold 
water of a Norwegian fjord. Mr. Spilling’s intluene 
was quite different. His thinking had been fed from a 
narrower culture than Mr. Perris’s, being, in fact, th 
fruit of a life-study of Swedenborg, with a little Berkeley 
thrown in, and a mystic’s reading of ninetecnth-centuy 
poetry and romance. 


| readest 


This period had for him a great spiritual significance. 
It dated the second coming of Jesus, the recovery of 
man’s belief in earth as “a shadow of Heaven,” that is 
to say, of a true criticism of life, a spiritual interpretation 
of the mystery of the universe. The grand elucidation 
had been made by Swedenborg, but Blake and Words- 
worth and Shelley, and even the lesser Victorians, all 
‘helped it on. Darwinism he ridiculed. Its theory ol 
| selection was a mere piling of accident on accident, 
and therefore not science ; a banishing ef mind from the 


universe, and therefore irreligious and inhuman. Yeats 
| later this view was brilliantly expounded by Butler and 
Shaw, and Martineau’s magnilicent prose first fixed in 
my mind the conception that never left it —that the truth 
| about things which reached the higher levels of mans 
thought could not be expressed in terms of materialism. 
But this was not the way in which Spilling really helped 
me, so far as my inborn wilfulness and tendency to 
break away from the fatigue of thought into mere exciting 
experiences ever allowed of spiritual help from without. 
He made me see Christianity as a lovable thing. In 
theory the devout Swedenborgian, unlike Blake, identilies 
Jehovah and Christ. But in practice he separates them. 
Spilling, a simple and paternally kind nature, hated the 
Puritan’s inhibition on art (he adored the theatre, then 
regarded in Chapel-going Norwich as the way to the Pit), 


| and despised the mean, money-changer’s life into which, 
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flowed. Thus the Jesus he expounded to me was really 
got unlike Blake’s Deliverer from Jahvism. Only he 
walled Him God, while I found a Man, and His coming in 
e did usher in for me a return to sunlight. 





eall 
this human gus 
(To be continued.) 


FLOWERS. 


“cc 


UNCOMMON WILD 


“MHE rare flower,” says George Gissing, 
| apart, in places secret, in the Artist’s subtler | 





is shaped | 


mood: to find it is to enjoy the sense of admission to a 
holier precinct.” Though we may qualify this fine 
expression of individual feeling in the knowledge that the 
rare flower is oftentimes no more the outcome of a subtler 
mood than her sisters freely met with, since the rare | 
fowers of to-day were once frequent and the common 
owers of to-day may be rare to-morrow, yet we all} 
recognize that the uncommon flower, if it is beautiful, | 
kens almost a sense of reverence similar to that which | 
To | 
ramble on a day when the sunshine is a little fierce and 
then at evening to trace the Butterfly Orchis by its 
‘ance, at length coming upon its cool white 


re 
awa 
we feel in the presence of a gracious personality. 


wonderful fragt 
jowers shimmering in the dusk, is to believe that the 
hours have been spent in pilgrimage, and here is the 
shrine for worship. 

Perhaps these moments of exaltation are seldom because 
we are jaded, over-wearied with the tasks that seem | 
endless, and yet which never satisfy, which dull the | 
sensibilities until we are truly responsive only to the | 
Who shall say that the Butterfly Orchis is | 
We | 


unfamiliar. 
lovelier or more significant than the Cowslip ? 


remember, too, how in the early days of wandering white 
varieties of flowers were eagerly sought, pale bluebell, 
self-heal and many another departure from normal 
colouring, and how interested we always were in news of 
white blackbird or rook. These th 


manifestations of Nature's occasional lapses, are clearly 


} 


ings, though appealing 


oddities, and we must confess, cheerfully though it may 


be, that sometimes a delight in the curious is mingled 


with our appreciation of beauty. Thus, wild orchids, 


mblances to insects, are deeply 
y do t for the 


he pangs of that hunger 


with their fancied res 
fascinating, gratifying as the he desire 


yet also lessening t 


which 


curious, and ss 


n beauty in varying measure is the human 


f 
heritage, impelling us we know not whither. 


If our love be not always as pure as we could wish, the 


uncommon flower moves the spirit of each according to 


the passiveness and humility in which he beholds it, and 
we should be ever tenderly solicitous for its welfare. 
r damaging the 
realm Nature, and all 
deliberation and design, remain in this direction frantic 
"e 


unceasingly 


Buildings and roads are 


ol men’s activities, with their 


and ill-conecived, but it is diflicult to ascertain if there is a 
real urgency for sanctuaries in which wild flowers may be 
protected, as are those other inspiring companions of our 
troubled journey. Not infreque ntly one sees references 
to flowers as rare which are common to one’s special area. 
Even the late Canon Vaughan, a botanist of considerable 
knowledge, repeatedly wrote of “the very rare Man 
Orchis,” a description which does not at all agree with 
the results of my own expeditions. It is regrettably true, 
however, that an epidemic of bungalow building, distres- 
sing in its effects upon the appearance of the countryside, 
is raging on some of the hill-slopes most favoured by these 
quaint little fellows, and in a few years one may no longer, 
to quote the old description, find them swinging as if some 
great ogre held them by tl 
that considerable prominence was given in the Press t 


ie hair. One remembers also 
wo 
years ago to a discovery of Musk Orchis as if it were an 


extraordinary event, whereas it can be found less than 





fifteen miles from London, growing in company with the 
Pyramidal and Sweet-Scented Orchises. Nature, 
is kind enough to perform miraeles in an effort to replace 
what we destroy, as when, a year or two ago the Lizard 
Orchis simultaneously reappeared in several places after 
a very long absence, and other extremely rare flowers 


too, 


have been known to recur in like unexpected manner. 
Certain, the Spider Orchis has gone from my fields of 
chief exploration, owing, I feel sure, to its station being 
mentioned in a local flora, ever a source of danger as well 


as of enlightenment. It would be interesting if readers 


| would communicate their expericnees, without specifying 


places too closely, since it is important to learn if our 
uncommon wild flowers are in immediate danger. I 
noticed last year that the Bee Orchis, still, I think, 


| ** locally abundant,” had attracted the attention of more 


excursionists than usual, and if there is any truth in the 
warning beloved by botanists of other days that 
his 


orchis 


still, 
nil,”’ 


is 


“Orchis cut 
Orchis plucked 


is 
we shall inevitably suffer a diminution of these beautiful 
flowers in the near future. It is a matter for surprise that 
the bluebells return cach year in apparently undiminished 
masses, when one witnesses the rough treatment to which 
they are subjected on their special Sunday. Is there 
any more pathetie sight in the flower world than that long 
trail of surplus loveliness disdained ? 

Ancient handbooks that 
have vanished either from particular areas or completely, 


reveal many specimens 


but whatever be the actual present position with regard 
to our uncommon wild flowers, a keen observer may, 
the of the still find flower 


within course year, some 


!new to him, whose existence in the district searched 


he did not suspect, and this without resorting to the 
f thorough-gomg botanists. For 
Blue Cowslip, 


technical distinctions o 
rarities such as the named 
Frog-bit, Fritillary, Snowflake, Spiderwort, Lady's Tresses 
and the Ladder 
to privileged readers) one must go further afield, but 
the 
he 


1 comparison with 


variously 


St. Jacob’s (some common, perhaps, 


discos eries 
he 


flowers 


town dweller of limited leisure make 


may 


aling in their freshness, modest though they may 


it those named above. Such 


are to be found in the neighbourhood of London, meckly 


challenging as it were that encroaching civilization 
which, so far, has proved but a poor friend to things of 
beauty. The seeker will not now find Lilies of the 
Valley on Tlampstead Heath or a rare Mallow where 
stood Tyburn's Tree, but fifteen miles from the City, 


and not fay from the Musk Orehis previously mentioned, 


he m find the Blue Pimpernel, as much of a would- 
be weather prophet as the common Searlet. I do not 
know if the distinction between Greater and Lesser 
Butterfly Orchis is a valid one, but there is a marked 


difference in the size of specimens to be found in this 
Further away grows, although not regularly, 
most cheerful of flowers, 
Three 


noisy 


locality. 
the Adonis or Pheasant’s Kye 
excepting possibly the brave little Speedwell. 
minutes’ walk from the traffic makes 

progress on a main road the Bird’s-nest Orchis, with its 


where 


rather unwholesome suggestion of decay, grows sparscly 
and the Fly Orchis freely. The Round-Leaved Sundew 
can scareely called uncommon, 
for it on the wilds of Dartmoor, I was agreeably surprised 
to its insectivorous flowers thirteen miles 
from London. The Green Hellebore and the 
Setter-Wort, in both of which insects may also be found 
entrapped, are to be found in two easily accessible places, 
but I noticed early in the year that a broad drive has 
taken the place of a former tangled path and that much 
of the Green Hellebore has disappeared in the process. 
| Here, also, grow clumps of the Foetid Iris, whose richly 


be but after searching 


come upon 


allied 
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coloured seeds provide a striking decoration in winter. 
A White Mallow was presumably an “ escape,” to borrow 
a term from botanists, a term which would also explain, 
more or less satisfactorily, the Deptford Pinks, White 
Violets, Columbines and the Snowdrops which have 
made their home on a wooded bank; but this cold dis- 
missal of their claim to wildness does not lessen the 
pleasure of the unscientific discoverer, himself probably 
also a delighted “escape” on that one day of the week. 

I leave the flowers which can still be found within 
walking distance of London suburbs to mention in 
conclusion the flower which most stands out in my 
memory. Many Nature lovers I suppose have had a 
similar experience, impressing unforgettably on their 
memories flower or tree, bird or animal. I was on holiday 
at the time of its discovery and put a spray in my ruck- 
sack, but it was too delicate to survive such treatment 
and speedily withered. A delicate white cup veined 
with crimson, I thought at the time that it must be a 
kind of Crane’s-bill, subsequent inquiries strengthened 
the belief, but I offer no decided opinion. Apart from 
the fragile loveliness making the flower memorable in 
any event, it remains clear from an added reason. I 
found it in the afternoon shyly nestling in luxuriant 
grass, long after that hour in the morning when I came 
to an old track, out of use and therefore inviting. Pro- 
eceding by it I came to a deserted farmhouse, obviously 
unoccupied for years. Empty houses, if decay has 
made an appearance, are always depressing, and here 
to emphasize decay was loneliness, with outcrops of 
granite sullenly asserting that barrenness was the rightful 
condition of the land. It was when I reached the field 
adjoining the house on the further side that I was 
startled. Tlere, close together, were two mounds of 
familiar shape. Whether they were unmarked graves 
or not I do not know, but this was the first impression 
and it remains. Strange things could easily happen 
at that spot even now, and fifty or a hundred years ago 
how much more. In the afternoon, ten or fifteen miles 
away, 1 came upon the beautiful unknown flower, and the 
two discoveries so opposite in character and cach to me 
unique of its kind are inseparably linked in my memory. 

Percy Ruip.ey. 


THE THEATRE. 
— p——. 
“FATA MORGANA” AT THE 
AMBASSADORS. 


Iv is hard to judge whether a reasonable man would be cheerful 
or disappointed after seeing Ernest Vadja’s play at the 
Ambassadors. Ie couldn't but feel that he had been given 
more good dramatic construction and more intelligent acting 
than he was at all used to receiving. Ile couldn't but admire 
Miss Jeanne de Casalis for her resourcefulness and Mr. Tom 


—————$—— 
lawyer, and Fay’s wife, Mathilde Fay (ile de Ge 
expected but have not arrived. George is left 
his books. In the late evening Mathilde Fay arrives Withoy 
her husband (he can’t get away till next day), and is eailine 
angry when she finds no one at the country house but and 
boy, and no way to escape the prospect of solitude and enn 
But to George, who has never seen a woman so beautify) a 
so vivacious, Mathilde is an ideal. And she, partly beea 
she has nothing better to do, partly because his freshness “ 
his romantic love genuinely affect her at the moment, sudden 
finds an interest and pleasure in the attempt to Seduce th 
boy. What chance has he? Mathilde is versed in all a. 
arts of seduction ; George falls completely and happily und 
hersway. Remember, she isn’t acting romantics ; she isn't being 
heartless and wanton ; she feels the plain, sv.:et air, the woods 
the loneliness in her blood ; she is intoxicated with the Worship 
of such an innocent. Really, for the moment, she gives hep 
over, as passionately as she can, to the child. 

Next day, Gabriel Fay arrives. He has won a case, 4, 
greatest case of his life ; he can offer Mathilde all the Pleasures 
she has covete’d—Deauville, money, jewels. Not Without 
discontentment and what degree of sorrow her small heart 
ean contain, she abandons George, and goes back with py 
to town. George fights against comprehension and disijjy, 
sionment, breaks his heart and sits down desperately to jj 
books. 

Now here is a play which obviously can be most affecting 
And Mr. Douglas almost miraculously fits his part. He has 
only to stand about smiling and a little awkward, fair-haireg 
and fair-faced ; he has only to speak with his gentle Americay 
voice, and everybody will have taken him into their affections 
Miss de Casalis is endlessly subtle ; perhaps she plots a littl 
too hard for her part, perhaps she has a little too much 
intelligence ; we have a distressing doubt whether this To 
would really become passionate, or this Mathilde would really 
find him interesting ; but each of them gives a memorable 
performance. ‘The play is spoilt by its production. 

Every one of the cast gets some good dramatic effect, 
but the effects are incongruous. Here is someone playing 
repertory drama, here is someone playing farce, here is some- 
one playing grand tragedy. Mr. Ion Swinley. as the lawyer. 
is the only player with a real * presence’; he speaks out 
loudly and confidently—the rest almost whisper ; he make 
good (really good) old-school gestures—other people are trying 
to be quiet and natural. And almost everybody has some 
piece of ** business” to do. The sleepy girls who have come 
back from the ball, yawn and stumble and blink and streteh 
their arms and flop down on the floor with an insistence which 
is exasperating. When a gun is pointed at him, Gabriel Fay 
hides behind a chair with a quite incredible fright. He 
recovers, when the danger has gone, with an equally incredible 
bluster. A hundred small insults are offered to our sensi 


Salis). a 
alone With 


& mer 


lip 
sel 


tiveness by the producer. And the consequence is that 
nobody can be wholly at his best because the others are nol 
* playing up to him.” If Mr. Denham would only be les 
anxious to score every possible point, and if he would level 
down the emphasis of the acting, then we should have in 
Fata Morgana the best made and best acted play to be seca 
in London. P. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








Douglas for his ease. Miss de Casalis built up and illuminated 
her part; Mr. Douglas was his part, or, at least, was, quite 
naturally and persuadingly, a quite possible interpretation | 
of his part. If our reasonable man bad the welfare of the 
contemporary stage at heart he would say ‘ Excellent! 
A serious play, alfectingly acted! Thank heaven we can 
still see plays as good as Fata Morgana!” But 1, at any 
rate, was disappointed, and the more so sinee it was quite 
obvious that Fata Morgana is one of the best entertainments 
in London. 

Let me tell ihe plot, half as it must have been conceived by 
the author, half as it was interpreted by the actors. In a 
liungarian family, George (Mr. Tom Dougias), a very boyish, 
innocent, unsophisticated youngster of cighteen, has failed 
in his examinations, and siavs at home to study while his 
father and mother and sister go to a ball in the neighbouring 
town. Ilis cousin, Gabriel Fay, a successful metropolitan 


/LABOUR AGITATORS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 


; under the above title signed * A Working Man.” I have 


—_—<>>__ 


BOYS IN INDUSTRY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the article you published 





subscribed to your paper and read it diligently during the 
last thirty years, and although I difier from your political views, 
I have always looked upon the Spectator as my “ guide and 
counsellor.” Iam an employer of labour in ihe engineering 
industry. It is difficult to find myself in agreement with 
* A Working Man” on any of the arguments he puts forward. 
I take these in the order he presents them. I maintain the 
Trade Union movement itself is the main cause of a good 
deal of the discontent in the workshops to-day. Go back to 
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my father 
what he ant 


s day ; he paid his men, both skilled and unskilled, 
1 the officials considered each was entitled to. 
jhave several of his lists—these appear to have been adjusted 

seach year. What is the Trade Union regulation to-day ? 
pr how second-rate a man may be at his trade, he 
a and shall be paid the standard rate of psy. Every 
ablishment or railway has to carry a certain percentage 
of such men, with the result that the best men are admittedly 
not paid their full value. Again, during the last few years 
many of the Trade Unions refused to allow any overtime to | 
. Think for a moment what this has meant to a | 


est 





pe worked. 
man and his wife who are honestly trying to 
family, and although the man might have been able to make 
alittle extra each week was barred from doing so by his union. 


bring up a large 


The statement of his: “A narrow and soulless form of | 
employment.” Ilow long does this last? Eight hours 
each day. Surely, if a man wishes he ean spend several hours 
of the remaining sixteen in some other direction the reverse 
of soulless. I maintain that the time has arrived when it is 
absolutely necessary to restrict the activities of the Trade 
Unions and bring them under proper Government control. | 
Once that is accomplished a good deal of the discontent would 





disappear. 

The question of the Public School boy entering factories. 
Within limits, I consider this all for the good, either he justifies 
his presence there or is found wanting, and from close observa- 
tion I have no hesitation in saying that unless he holds in 
reserve the best qualities which the Public School training | 
stands for, he sooner or later either deteriorates and loses his 
post, or asserts himself and becomes a power for good amongst 





the workers in the factory. 


Your correspondent next touches upon the human side 
of this all-absorbing question. He refers to the youth who 
enters the factory imbued with the noblest determination 
to succeed. A man takes a “ deal of making,” as we say in 
Yorkshire. There are just as many pitfalls and temptations 
awaiting the son of a workman outside the factory as there 
are facing the Public School boy. Many good fellows in 
both classes fall out by the way. As a matter of fact, it is 
the same in both cases—a good talker is seldom a good worker. | 
The labour agitator is drawn from the type of man who has | 
missed his way at the start. IIe would, in my opinion, | 
in nine cases out of ten, be much better employed in another 
I have listened to these men hours and hours, and 
variety, 


' 





sphere. 
a good deal of what they say is of the “ hot air” 

The British workman is not a disgruntled creature, he is, in | 
fact, as keen as he always has been to get on with his job | 
if left alone by his union, who is his master to-day. My 
difficulty has been to find suitable young men who under the | 
Trade Union régime are ready to take the responsibility which 
must be shouldered by a man who aspires to control a body | 
of workmen and get the best out of them. This is a gift, 
and a man is a born leader in a factory just as he is in polities | 
orthe Army. ‘The difliculty is to find a leader who has also 
acquired the knowledge necessary to make him a successful 
You find plenty of the former 
but to mect with the | 


official in any undertaking. 
and quite suflicient of the latter, 
combination of the two is not easy. | 

The question of the young journeyman being discharged 
almost as he finishes his apprenticeship. ere, 
again, 1 apportion a considerable amount of the blame on 
the Trade Unions, for no matter how bad may be the condition 
of trade, either locally or nationally, when the young man 
reaches a the insist that he must and 
shall be paid a certain wage. I maintain that it would be 
far better if this were adjusted mutually between the employer 
and the young man, and that he should remain at his work 
on a subsistence wage rather than that he should walk about 
The dole should be used in a case of this 


As the position is at the moment 


soon as 


certain age unions 


to draw the dole. 
sort to augment his wages. 
it is not a question of employing one young man or two 


incapable apprentices. You can employ three if not four 
apprentices for the cost of one young joeurneyman.—I «am. 
Sir, &e., IeMPLOYER. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sirn,—As you invite your readers’ views on “ The Public | naturally and easily. 


School Boy in Industry ” Isend youthose of a general manager 


for nearly a quarter of a century of works employing between 


three and four thousand men. During that period merit 
and merit only has guided me in promoting men, but merit 
has various forms and is not exclusively a matter of brains. 
If experience shows that the products of one system of educa- 
tion get a preference over those of another, brains being 
assumed equal, one must seek for the reason in some differ- 
ences in the systems. I think that the most marked difference 
is that the Public School boy has acquired the habit of dis- 
cipline, of regulating his mode of life in accordance with 
rule ; associated with this is respect for constituted authority. 
Consider the unquestioning acceptance by the Public 
School boy (and his parents) of physical punishment, the 
respect he is taught to show not only to his masters but 
to those senior to him in the school, and the good manners 
he acquires ; one has only to compare these with the resent- 
ment of punishment, the disrespect to masters, and the 
rudeness prevalent in elementary schools, to see that the 
training differs altogether in kind, quite apart from brains 
or book learning. 

In filling a responsible position in industry, one has to 
look for various qualifications. One wants a man who can 
earry himself easily and naturally in the presence of those 
who are, or who think they are, his superiors, or one wants 
a man who ean accept responsibility without undue swelling 
of head. As to the first, a man who, owing to want of 
discipline in his youth, is not sure of himself, is apt to be either 
too humble or too self-assertive ; as to the second, it 
common knowledge that no one is harder to the men under 
him than many a promoted workman, and much friction 
There are, of course 


Is 


arises in the shops from this cause. 
many honourable exceptions, just as there are failures in 
the products of the Publie School. 

I fear that this will seem a hard saying to the ambitious 
workman, but there is no use shutting one’s eyes to facts. 
There is the consolation that the exceptionally able man, 
no matter what his education, will rise through all difficulties. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Nortru West. 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—Possibly an experience of mine as a private school- 
master may interest you and your readers, and form a partial 
reply to the complaint made by your contributor—* A 
Working Man’*’—about the alleged preferential treatment 
of Public School boys. I ought to emphasize the fact that 
I am a private schoolmaster (retired) and that my pupils 
were prepared not merely for the Public School and the 
Universities, but also for business life 

Amongst my personal friends was a mining engineer, 
who, on one occasion, was wishful to meet with a youth, 
suitably educated, to join his office staff, When I expressed 
a doubt as to my ability to supply his wants from amongst 


my pupils, with refreshing candour he replicd: “TI don't 
want anybody from a school like yours. You don't teach 
| your boys to write decently ; you waste too much time 


over Latin and Greek ; and as for Euclid and algebra, they 
are no use in business. What I want is a lad who can write 
neatly, spell decently, and do simple arithmetic correctly.” 
My reply was, briefly, that to provide a purely utilitarian 
form of education was not my aim; that though I did not, 
of course, ignore the “ three R’s”’ my main object was to 
teach boys to think. My friend remarked that he helieved 
he could find the kind of boy he wanted in the local Board 
school; and subsequently he obtained one therefrom. 
Some months afterwards I inquired how the boy was getting 
forms a fitting reply to 
* The boy is 
his 


on. The answer I reecived surely 
the complaint made by your contributor. 
practically no use to me. I have to be constantly at 
side, telling and showing him how to do the simplest thing ; 
he dees not seem able to act on his own. He can, of course, 
add up a column of figures correctly, and he writes a nice 
hand, but he has no initiative, and he seems incapable of 
thinking for himself.” 

Surely the Great War has incontestably proved that the 
Public Schools with all their supposed or real shortcomings 


do turn out their pupils with ability to prefer the long view 


to the short, and fully qualified to accept responsibility 
I am, Sir, &e., 


R. A. CHADWICK. 
Clifton Dykes, Nr. Penrith. 
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IS SOCIALISM DEAD? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Though I hold no brief for that organization, surely 
the views expressed by your correspondent, “I. L. P.,” do 
not represent the outlook of the bulk of the Independent 
Labour Party. Judging from his publications I do not 
believe that Mr. Philip Snowden thinks of Karl Marx in 
quite the same glowing terms as “J. L. P.” In the first place 
the Fabian Society has operated to free Socialist outlook 
from the doctrinaire blinkers of Marxism; in the second, 
“I. L. P.” will find that present-day Marxists themselves— 
e.g., Max Beer or the young Cambridge research students 
who have joined left-wing organizations—regard the surplus 
value theory as a subjective synthesis logical in itself, but 
deducted and not inducted, as “* I. L. P.”? appears to suggest. 
There seems to be a growing consciousness in the ranks of 
I.L.P. of the truth of the calculation that by a redistribution 
of income as it stands the poorer classes would not find 
themselves very materially advantaged. 

What the I.L.P. does believe is that by the organization 
of industry on communal lines a larger degree of efficiency 
will be produced, so ensuring that the profits to be distributed 
will larger than if a redistribution of the smaller 
capitalistically-produced profit at the present time were 
effected. For the purchase of raw material abroad export 
trade will need to be maintained, even under a Socialist 
régime in so far as it is industrialist. 

“ I.L.P.” regards Marx as being objective and realist where 
the previous economists had been subjective and doctrinaire, 
But what did Marx do but take over the ideas of Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, ignore the stress laid upon the abstinence 
réle performed by the capitalist, which with them had qualified 
the insistence upon labour as the source of value, and yet, 
illogically enough, recognize the need for abstinence to 
be exercised under a Socialist régime for purposes of capital 
construction ? 
Keynes and Mr. Brailsford (and, surely, by the Spectator ?), 
has shown that seasonal exploitation—e.g., of the renticr 
during the boom who, during the slump, is accordingly 
compensated—is a more accurate presentation of reality than 
the idea that the workman is never paid “ enough to buy 
back what he has himself produced,” which is present within 
the otherwise varying theories of Marx, Hobson and Major 
Douglas. 


be 


Since I imagine the I.L.P. would point more to our War- | 


time munitions and food-control nationalization than to | 
Russia, Liberals would urge that as Socialization 
is only Socialist trustification under a different guise, its 


trustified character would lead it by intrinsic necessity to that 
Protectionist policy which would be all the more nationalistic 
for having the ” behind it and not merely as now 
“the hated capitalist.” A Socialist might protest that a 
Government Foreign Trade department could dispose of 
exports equitably, and avoid the stinting of the home market 
that is liable to be an outcome of trustification. 


“ masses 


The trade-cycle theory, supported by Mr. | 


But it was | occ upiers is fair or just to the present owners. 


ee 
mankind into those who are utterly incapable both ment 
and physieally, and are also paupers, and mt - 
are not allof these things; and it is not complimenta = 
fair to the vast majority of the people of any oon “ 
suggest that they belong to the former class. ae 
Perhaps “I. L. P.” has a sentimental objection to hy 
beings being described as “‘ tools.” If so, he is oe 
with Nature, a state which is the fundamental characterig 
of Socialists. If tools of any kind are too numerous or : 
too poor a quality some of them are sure to be unemplovatle 
—I am, Sir, &e., Guy ean 
Mahara, Upper Kings Cliff, Jersey, CI. ; 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—Will you spare me a little of your valuable space tp 
point out one very serious flaw in “ I. L. P’s” communia. 
tion which appeared in your last number ? The whole structun 
of his argument is based upon the statement—which h 
repeats three times—that the workers are kept on a ban 
subsistence level. Because of this bare level, says “ I. 1, tia 
the workers are unable to purchase the surplus goods whic} 
they manufacture, and consequently these goods must }, 
sold abroad. But “I. L. P.” has carelessly overlooke) 
our important home trade, and has ignored the great yolyy, 
i= purchases by the workers of such articles as camer. 
bicycles, gramophones, wireless sets, &ce. Are all thes 
| things included in a bare subsistence level? Or to throy 
| the question into a more general form, Could anyone spend 
a week during the season at Douglas, Blackpool or Yarmouth 
and still believe in this bare subsistence level? “I, L, p 
tells us that Karl Marx built his economic theory upon this 
fiction of bare subsistence. If this be so, the theory of 
Communism will not stand long. ; 

“TI. L. P.” writes as though the sole reason for selling 
goods abroad was the inability of the workers through poverty 
to purchase such goods. Has he forgotten the natural 
| exports of each country—English coal, French wines, Spanish 


at variang 








cork, Brazilian coffee ? 
Let me assure “I. L. P.”’ that I write in no hostile o 
| carping spirit—the situation is far too serious for that 
| Radical reform of our present system is urgently needed 
_and a better distribution of the surplus (the word “ profit’ 
| is a tainted one), but over-statements and carcless statements 
will not help matters.—I am, Sir, &¢., © MANUFACTURER, 
“THE LAND AND THE UNIONISTS.” 
| [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
| Sirn,—In your issue of September 13th you stated that it wa 
desirabic in the interest of stability that the land of England 
| should be held by more persons than at present. Owing to tl: 
| breaking up of so many great estates, in a large measure du 
to the present very heavy Death Duties, about 
of the land is owned by owner-oceupiers, and this percentay 


will be inereased yearly no doubt from the same cause. But 


25 per cent 


Feannotagree that your proposals for further cretion of owner 


The pri 


the particular claim of Mr. Webb at the Sankey Commission | you suggest would be only about seventeen years’ purchase ol 


that nationalization need not be bureaucratic in so far as 
it is kept independent of the public exchequer. Such would 


the actual value and your annuity system is unfair to descend: 
ants of present owners. Why should a man or the son ofa 


not, surely, be the state of affairs if each nationalized industry | man who, only ten years ago, was a yearly tenant, hay 


had its output marketed by a Government Department. 


With, I think you will agree, commendable forbearance, | 


I have refrained from such grosser forms of travesty as 
stivmatizing the Miners’ Federation syndicalist proposals | 
as representative of the Labour Party as a whole, and have | 
forborne to mention till the end the Liberal proposal for | 
national purchase of mineral resources advocated by Mr. | 
Evan Williams at the Sankey Commission, and now so | 
bitterly opposed by him.—I am, Sir, &e., | 

A Liperat JOURNALIST. | 


this gift made to him. Under the present law the tenant is 
fully protected for all tenants’ comforts and cannot be turned 
out of his holding or have his rent raised against his wishes 
except the landlerd pays him a year’s rent and full com- 
pensation for tenant right. Any tenant can, if he thinks his 
rent too high, have it settled by arbitration unless his landlord 
refuses, and then he can give notice and claim for disturbance 
and get compensation not exceeding two years’ rent. I 
cannot see why, if a greater distribution of land is cesirable, 
the State should not advance the purchase-money, or at least 


| three-fourths, to the present occupiers to enable them to 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin.“ I. L. P.” divides mankind into those who own the | 
“means of production ” and those who do not. ‘* The means 
of production” he defines as “tools in the word's widest | 
sense.’ Surely in its widest sense the word * tool” includes | 
the werker, without whom any tool is uscless. In other | 
words, & man who works uses his mind and body as tools, 
and is therefore one of the owners of one of the means of 
production, Consequently “I, L. Ps” division divides 


buy their holdings at the market value from owners willing 
to sell. Your proposals would, no doubt, be more acceptable 
to the Labour Party than these, but I venture to think that 
mine are what the Liberal Party would approve of and 
would be accepted in the country.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A LIBeraL Prep. 

[‘‘ A Liberal Peer ” is quite mistaken if he thinks our, of 
indeed any, proposal for increasing the number of landowners, 
and especially small-holders, could ever be liked by the 
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—— - 
They dread, to the point of horror, any 

sal for enlarged ownership of land. And rightly, from 
ee ost of view. It has been the peasant, big and small, 
in France has turned aside and broken the Socialist 
gpear. It is the peasant in Russia who will ultimate ly destroy 
the Communist tyranny. We want a lightning conductor 
We have it—if only we will use it—in small 
Ep. Spectator.] 


Labour Party. 


to Marxism. 
ownership. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

cip,--May I, as a man much interested in land, both as 
ownet and occupier, and as one who has studied for many 
years past the mentality of the agricultural iabourer, point 
ut that no * constructive ” land poliey which is intended to 
penefit the tenant farmer will appeal to the farm-worker 
unless it is also likely to benefit directly and materially 
himself 2? It is not that there is any general hostility between 
farmers as a body and their employees—that is certainly 


held up the farmer to odium as a “ profiteer,” and many of 
the younger men working on the land believe, or are prepared 
to believe, that this is the case. Of course, a very little con- 
sideration would show them that during the last forty-five 
vears there have only been, say, seven years when, with the 
worst will in the world, the average farmer has had any 
opportunity for profiteering—this obvious fact does not alter 
the conviction implanted by ‘Trade Union leaders that the 
farmer successfully conceals his profits and is far more pros- 
perous than he admits. The one and only way to destroy 
this delusion would be to publish the balanee-sheets of farmers 
whose farming losses have justified their securing repayment 
of Income Tax from the Inland Revenue Department, but 
such publication is not encouraged by farmers’ organizations 

why, I do not know. 

In Ireland and Denmark the 
ownership was comparatively simple, for in both these 


6s ” 


problem ” of occupying 
countries the tenants were, very largely, working farmers, 
while in this country the land is to a great extent occupied 


to perform most of the manual work. In order to see how the 
new policy would work out, where applicable, let us take the 
case of a mixed farm of 300 acres, on which six men and a 
couple of boys would be employed. The tenant, if qualified 
under the proposed measure, might benefit largely if under 
a considerate landlord and sitting at an easy rent—as is the 
case With very many tenants even in these uneasy days 

and the owner would suffer proportionately, but as he 
belongs to a class which has already suffered more than any 
other by the War he would probably not be much surprised. 
Incidentally, the injustice to the owner would be very much 
greater than you appear to imagine, for the tenant only 
pays rent for the agricultural value of the land—and generally 
by no means a full rent for even that—whereas most of the 
land in England has a development value also, that is a value 
for industrial or building or amenity purposes in the near or 
in the distant future. It is this fact which is often overlocked 
by a would-be purchasing tenant who, because he pays only 
an agricultural rent, has always imagined that his farm 
had only an agricultural value, and is very much surprised 
to find, from the bidding in the sale-room, that this is not 
the case. 


standpoint of vote-catching, safely be ignored, the labourer’s 
demand for generosity would certainly need sympathetic 
attention, unless we were prepared to see the political apple- 
cart upset. Now, the Jabourer’s demand would certainly 
involve at Jeast as handsome treatment for himself as that 





proposed for his employer. This would mean, in practice, 
that when the State helped the 300-acre tenant to become 
owner it would have to help such of his employees as wished 
it to a slice of the farm, so that, say, one-third of the holding 
would be allotted, on equally easy terms, to the employees. 
This would seriously affect the economic value of the remaining 
two-thirds, but the Trade Unions would be inexorable 

they know that the labourer’s vote is infinitely more important 


than the farmer's, while the fact that, owing to economic | 


reasons, a greater proportion of farm-workers than of farmers 
served in the War would be exploited relentlessly. A con- 
siderable number of wage-earners who were forced to fight 
have never forgiven the compulsion, and they would certainly 


not the case—but for years past the Trade Unions have | 


by capitalist farmers—by farmers, that is, who hire labourers | 


If, however, the landlord’s claim to justice might, from the | 


insist that an agricultural employer who escaped conscription 
—however sound the ground for the exemption—should 
receive no favours which were not granted equally to his 
employees. 

In conclusion, the Conservatives adopted Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “ constructive” policy in 1906 and, as a result, were 
driven howling into the wilderness for sixteen years, while 
the adoption of Mr. Baldwin’s * constructive ” policy in 1923 
was extremely disastrous, so there is every reason for excessive 
caution in framing, for the third time, a policy of construction 

the strength of our party being, like the strength of Zabulon, 
“to sit still.’—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Ryprer. 

Thurlow, Suffolk. 

** Non-Party ” writes :—The article by Mr. Strachey, entitled 
“The Land and the Unionists,” shows remarkable disregard 
for economics. He claims that his scheme of land-purchase 
vould ** create stability in the State”; 
entirely on whether economic Jaws would allow of its con- 
tinuance for any period of years. Small-holdings in the past 
| have always been spoon-fed ; either they have been maintained 





surely that depends 





| by subsidies, or they have only survived so leng as there 
remained in the soil some capital value of previous farming 
| left to draw upon. ‘This is not business; and such a policy 
} cannot for long hold favour. May I point out how, while 
| party-politicians vie with each other in recommending 
| small-holdings, economic laws are actually driving us in the 
opposite direction? The only farming businesses which have 
shown a profit during the last three years are the large ones. 


“RACING VERSUS WORK.” 
[To the Ediior of the Specravor.]| 
Sin,—It would seem that the Rey. E. Benson Perkins in his letter 
which you published on September 13th does not quite correctly 
state the effect of the Report which the Select Committee of 
| the House of Commons issued upon the taxation of betting. 
| He is right in saying that the Committee held the imposition 
| of a tax on betting to be practicable. Whether it was desirable 
or not it did not, I think, decide, for although the words ** and 
desirable ” were struck out of the Report, as Mr. Perkins 
states, by eleven votes to seven, the reason for striking them 
out was that “the impending dissolution of Parliament 
had prevented the Committee from sufliciently considering 


the remaining paragraphs of the Chairman's draft Report.” 
| In other words, the question whether a tax upon betting is 
| desirable or not was left open. 

But I so heartily agree with Mr. Perkins in wishing to remedy 
or mitigate the evil of betting and gambling that I am not 
disposed to quarrel with him about words. The question 
which I should like him to be good enough to answer is, 
| What do he and his supporters mean to do? The crusade 
| neainst betting and gambling has been long waged by means 





of sermons and speeches, pamphlets, letters, and other such 
attempts at creating or changing public opinion. But it has 
been so ineffectual that in the language of the Select Com- 
mittee’s Report while * there are no statistics relating to the 


volume of betting in this country, either Government or 
private, nor are there really any data on which to form any 
estimate approaching accuracy,” yet “on the figures placed 
before the Committee the estimates or guesses varied from 
£75,000,000 to £500.000.000, as the total sun: staked each 
year with professional bookmakers on horse races, football 


| matehes. dog races, prize fights, golf tournaments and other 
| contests.” It is not enough to argue with Mr. Perkins that 
! an Act of Parliament has been wrongly interpreted by judicial 
| authority. No such reform as would sensibly diminish the 
volume of betting and gambling can be accomplished unless 
| through an enlightened public opinion; and the extremists 
who think it is a sin to stake a shilling on the ship's run at sea, 
| like the other extremists who think it is a sin io drink a glass 
of wine, tend, I am afraid, to alienate the body of sensible, 
moderate, patriotic citizens whose support is necessary to an) 
beneficent measure, whether in regard to drinking or to 


| betting and gambling. There are some persons who have been 


| convineed, not altogether willingly, that a tax upon betting 
would certainly diminish the immoral practices now associated 


with betting and gambling, and would probably diminish ihe 
actual amount of betting and gambling. That is a distinct 
policy, whether it be right or wrong. Vill not Mr. Perkins, 
if he rejects that policy, indicate some other, which affords a 
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better hope of suecess than the means hitherto so unsuccess- | a memorial to the glorious martyrdom of General one 
fully employed ?—I am, Sir, &e., J. kK. C. WELLDON. and his comrades, and justified by their persevering a yas 
The Deanery, Durham. the reconquest of the Sudan by the courage and set ie te 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.] Lord Kitchener and Sir Reginald Wingate and the splenas eal ( 
Sir,—Sir Leo Chiozza Money, in his admirable article, does achievements of the Egyptian troops organized and leq by and bé 
not offer much hope of our not becoming a “ nation of ars soldiers. I am, Sir, &e., EpwWarp ATKIy, to use 
bettors.” But there is a remedy, too drastic for the Govern- 1 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. p sssibl 
ment, no doubt. Suppress or muzzle the “ betting Press ” A LIVY ANAGRAM interval 
and the ** mugs ” and others will be deprived of their greatest ae poe ride eeistoaaias by rai 
help and inspiration. All day long the country is flooded with [To the Editor of the Seecravor.] ereate 
editions of the racing Press. The young City clerk is taught | 5'8,—I have been recently reading a book in which the money 
to bet in his lunch hour, the foolish wife is encouraged to stake learned writer endeavoured to prove that the three great in whi 
the housekeeping money on a horse, while flaring placards | Attic tragedians and the author of the Iliad and Odysse ment | 
announce the “Colonel's Double” at Kempton, or the | had declared their authorship by anagrams in the opening increas 
“ Tippler’s Final” at Bath. lines of their works. I wished to see what result could pump¢ 
The “ evening” papers, which are published shortly after | be obtained from the few words which we were permitted 4) panic 
breakfast, make little or no pretence of giving any general | Know from the lost books of Livy. They were, according policy 
news, but offer a profusion of betting tips, and mass of racing | to a recent communication from Leipzig, ubi muliity, with 3 
literature, embellished with the endless hackneyed phrases | /ominum insperata accessit. From these words I obtained ay the st 
such as—** Whatever beats Pepperpot will win,” or ‘I will | #4 anagram: “ Martinus sub hac domo Titum ipse incelayit,» muni 
row in with Lord Snook’s smart youngster for the 3.45.” | The word incelavit is, I fear, not included in the dictionaries 
The racing literature continues in the Sunday papers, which | but it would be a useful word for one who wanted to stay 
devote pages to the following week’s programme, and suggest | that he had concealed the writings under a house in a niche, 
systems and other methods of losing money. And so there | —I am, Sir, &c., A. S. Owen, 
is no rest, except on the rare occasions when there is no racing. A CORRECTION. Sim, 
= os Sir, &c., ’ Gorvon Derr, [To the Editor of the Seecraror.] , 
29 Vernon Terrace, Brighton. Sie Sen tidnteainae ait tath Tae ieee ih Haas : tha 
Srr, ge gies in your last issue, Mr. Strachey objec 
THE BOUNDARY BILL IN THE LORDS. | *""¢ly Slips in speaking of * Canon Becching’s great discovery J peop! 
[To the Editor of the Srecrstor.] of the sixteenth-cent ury poem on the preparations for the ashat 
4 SPECT: . coming of the King.” The allusion can only be to the poem Ger 
Str.—It is suggested in some quarters that the House of beginning :— and « 
Lords should pass the Irish Boundary Bill even though they “Yet if his Majesty our Sovereign Lord,” It 
may consider it dangerous to the Empire, and essentially ‘ ; ‘ re ve state 
unjust, for fear of provoking a dissolution and giving the which — found by the bate A. Ht. mayne eae MS. at Charist disgu 
Socialists a “ery.” Surely this is cowards’ counsel. The ( hurch, Oxford, and published by him in his famous collection al 
House of Lords have a duty to perform, and the wisest course - heed om Elizabethan ongpasete, It sd be that we 
in danger is to do one’s duty. The House of Lords is a | Beeching's Paradise of English Poetry was the first anthology nusi 
revising and delaying Chamber, whose function is to give | = oe = Ghemee, Raat the Renee — ee ao a in V 
the nation time to think. The Lords should therefore ignore | _ &e., : = tie PRANK SivGWwick, star 
all merely * political’ considerations and examine the Bill S Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. hide 
on its merits, and on its merits and its merits alone they | IS A GOLD STANDARD OF CURRENCY profi 
should either pass or reject it.—I am, Sir, &e., tte . 1! 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON (Clerk in Holy Orders), DESIRABLE? taxa 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, [To the Editor of the Specrsxtror.] efiec 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN Sir, With reference to Mr. Bernard Ifobson’s letter and his imp 
— a statement that he would like to see inflation of currency lore! 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| made a capital offence, it would be interesting to know thes 
Sir,-The rectification of frontier near Sollum demanded | what punishment he would suggest as meet for the infinitely 0 
by Italy—not in itself a subject of grave importance, being | graver and meaner crime of drastic deflation in the interes's 
merely a protection against smuggling desired by the Tripoli | of the lenders of inflated money. Many hundreds of thousands 
administration—illustrates the real dangers arising from | of earners in this country were deliberately condemned by 
inexperienced handling by raw politicians at Cairo of delicate | the ‘“ moneyed patricians ” in 1920 to unemployment ‘s Sim 
international affairs affecting the destinies of Egypt. Judging | had happened to their forefathers a century ago, when in of | 
from the reports received from the Delta during the past | the words of Alison, “ England, like Imperial Rome, had so 
two years, one manifest result of the grant of independent | fallen under the rule of moneyed patricians, whose interes $ Am 
gevernment has been the unpicking, stitch by stitch, of the | were adverse to that of the industrial classes in the State the 
solid work of Lord Cromer and his laborious staff, and the | but whose influence outweighed them altogether. They just 
painful fact that paralysis and nepotism are creeping into | desired to cheapen everything except money, and that they the 
the provincial administration of Egypt. sought to make as dear as possible.” the 
Not the least dangerous sign of the times is the silence of Nothing in the article objected to by Mr. Bernard Ifobson not 
lawyers and other educated and intelligent residents in Cairo, | suggested that currency should be issued without backing. ap 
Alexandria and Tantah (many of whom are graduates of | The assumption is that the backing for further issues should nay 
tritish Universities) who have remained passive spectators | be productive securities instead of unproductive gold. It ay} 
of an ymserupulous and mendacious propaganda of intimida- | is not generally realized that the State has during the past 
tion in the Sudan which must inevitably defeat the aim of | five years benefited to the extent of nearly £60,000,000 
its promoters. Egyptian journalists, senators and deputies | received as interest on the “backing” for the currency 
are demanding the extinction of British control in the Sudan | notes. A safe estimate of the amount of the Curreney Note 
and the repudiation of the partnership between Great Britain | Guarantee Fund, if it were allowed to accumulate for fils Si 
and Kgypt which is the essence of the solemn pact known | years, is £2.500,000,000, provided the right of issue of notes mi 
as the Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1899 and was designed | by the Bank of England were terminated and currency were se 
by Lord Cromer for the security of the Delta from invasion | obtainable by those prepared to pay cash for it abroad or th 
and for the progress and civilization ef the Sudan. in approved bank eredit in Britain. It is, of course, because va 
All who have read the moving record of Father Ohrwalder, | of the immense benefit that would accrue to the community m 
that brave Austrian priest who endured ten years’ captivity | from adoption of a system such as the Egyptian or an 
in the Mahdi’s camp, and the powerful appeals of Cardinal | “* Currency Board ” system that some such monetary policy if 
Lavigeric, the intrepid French eeclesiastic, will appreciate | is not introduced into this country. sp 
the horrors which would assuredly follow the withdrawal The great wealth that would be accumulated as the result Ta 
of British controllers in’ Khartum, Kordofan and = Suakin, | of having a productive instead of an unproductive backing hi 
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who, patiently and quictly, for twenty-five years have raised 
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derivable from disearding a gold 
sold can never assure either stable foreign exchange or adequate 
oyrrency, while both of these objects are assured under the 
ideal Currency 3oard system. The interests of industry 
and banking being so entirely opposed, bankers are bound 
. ase their overwhelming influence in favour of the earliest 


basis—sinee vagarious 


to use 
possible return to the system that enables them at regular | 


intervals to produce the so-called “trade cycles” when, | 
py raising the price of money and contracting eredit, they 
lack of confidence in industry, with the result that 
s withdrawn from trade and invested in gilt securities 
The enhance- 


ereate 
money 1 : : 
yhich the Bank funds are mainly invested 


in V , : ; 
t of the value of these investments, combined with the 


men 
increased price of money, enables the banks to pay the 


bumper dividends which follow as the result of the years of | 
panic and financial disaster invariably caused by banking 
In these circumstances it is difficult to sympathise 
to loosen 


policy. r , 
h Mr. Hobson’s contention that those who wish 


wit] 
* moneyed patricians ” on 


the stranglehold of the ithe com- 


munity should be hanged !—I am, Sir, &e., 
; ** SOLONIAN.”’ 
RICH GERMANS ABROAD. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—Many letters and articles have from time to time 
appeared in English papers calling attention to the fact 
that Italy and Switzerland have been invaded by a most 
objectionable class of German, and that in many cases such 
people, themselves drinking champagne, have not been 
ashamed to look on whilst a subscription list for starving 
German children was being circulated among the English | 





and other foreigners sitting in ihe same restaurant. 

It is impossible to deny that there is much truth in such 
statements, and my object is to assure your readers of the 
disgust with which such conduct is viewed by the real upper 
These latter 
writers, | 


and middle classes in Germeny and Austria. 
classes, which have supplied all Germany’s great 
musicians, thinkers and artists, are almost without exception 
in very great straits, and in many cases on the brink of | 
starvation, but little is heard of their distress, for such people 
hide rather than poverty. It is only War 
profiteers who can now afford to travel. 

The German Government has attempted by means of 
taxation to prevent such people from going abroad, but 
efiective legislation in this matter has unfortunately proved | 
impossible, whereas the profiteers have succeeded in alicnating 
foreign sympathy with the great suffering which exists in 
these unfortunate countrics.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Oberalm (Austria). ADELAIDE FRANK, 


| 
PROFESSOR DE MARTINO. | 
| 


parade their 


[To the Editor of the Srecratror.| 
Sin,—Will no English journal condescend to write the name 
of Professor De Martino correctly? Have people forgotten 
Nobile Giacomo De Martino, the 
Ambassador in London? Hiave they never heard of De Bosis, 
translator of Shelley, who, alas! 


so soon popular Italian 


| 
| 
inspired has 
There are any number of names, especially in 
Moreover 


the almost 
just died ? 
the South, of which ‘ 
though you may write De Martino without Fuseo, you may 
not write Fuseo without De Martino. Observe there is no | 
apostrophe after the ** De.’ I do not believe that any such 
name as Di Martino exists : imply that there was 
a place or an estate named Maitino,——I am, Sir, &e., 
AN ANGLO-ITALIAN. 


CRUELTY IN SPORT. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraton.] 
Sir,—As you are still discussing this subject in your columns, 





mA : 
De” forms an integral part. 


it would 


may I submit a more general view of the question than I have | 


seen ventilated? Ihave condensed to the utmost, and for 
the sake of brevity I have not differentiated between the 
various protected animals in stating a case that applies, 
mulatis mutandis, to them all. All game birds, deer, foxes, 
and, toa lesser degree, fish in these islands owe their life to sport. 
If they were not protected by sportsmen for the purposes of 
sport they would all very quickly become extinct, or at any 
rate live, in very small numbers, a far more anxious and 
harried life than they do at present. Thanks to this protection 
they are carefully guarded from natural enemies and discase 


Tuk Meeting of the Life Members of the Spectefor will 


| 
all through their seasons of mating and early youta, and where 


possible and necessary their food supply is supplemented in 
time of scarcity. The price they pay for this is that for four 
months or so they are thinned down again to a suitable number 
for next season’s breeding by a violent and in some cases a 
painful death ; a death, however, that contrasts favourably 
on the average with Nature’s unaided methods. 

Can it be disputed that, on balance, the amount of animal 
happiness is increased ? If that is granted, sport appears as 
the benefactor, not the oppressor, of the animals which it is 
accused of persecuting, and ground for complaint remains only 
against unnecessary cruelty; and unnecessary cruelty no 
one resents more strongly than any sportsman worthy of the 
name.—I am, Sir, &e., C. D. Moccripce. 


Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


POETRY. 
——— 
SALLY BLACK AND GEORDIE GREEN, 


Oa where may you be going with your black mare sleecked so 
shinely, 
With her four hoofs newly-varnished and her feathers combed 
so clean, 
With her mane and tail straw-plaited, pranked so gay and 
smart and nattily 
With red and yellow ribbons tied in lovelocks, Geordie Green ? 
T be going to the Fair 
With my mare. 


Oh, won't you take me with you, for I've never been to 
Stagshaw Bank, 
Nor a hiring nor a hopping though I'm nearly seventeen, 
And I’ve never had a fairing, faldalal nor whigmaleerie, nor 
A red and yellow ribbon for my lovelocks, Geordie Green ? 
TIT can’t manage but one mare 
At the Fair. 


Now what can you be fearing—and I but a young lassie, too, 
And you a lad of twenty ? But if so it be youre mean, 
I've saved up thirteen pennies, so no need to fear Pl beggar 
you 
Or be beholding to you for one farthing, Geordie Green ? 
Til be getting to the Fair 
With my mare. 
Then gan your gait and luck to you at Stagshaw Bank, your 
mare and you: 
But maybe you'll be rueing when you sec 
In Farmer Dodd’s new dogeart, with the shafts and spokes 
picked out with red, 
Overtake you on the road there and flash by you, Geordie 


me like a queen, 


Green. 
Yet Til happen reach the Fair 
With my mare. 
WILrrRiIp GIBSON. 


LIFE MEMBERS’ 
MEETING, 


Ce QpDnsepranyr . 
SPECTATOR ” ; 
ANNUAL 

a4 

be held on Thursday, October 23rd, at 4.30 in the afternoon. 
A card of admission will be sent to all Life Members who 
desire to attend if they will be kind enough to write to 


| 
us to that effect in the course of the next fortnight. 
All persons who have sent in applications for Ife 

| Membership on or before Tuesday, October 21st, will 


‘The terms of 


be entitled to take part in the meeting. 
| Life Membership are : 


For persons under 45 years of age .. wis {15 15S. 

For persons over 45 and under 55 years of age fla 24s. 

” ” » 55 ” 65 ’ 9 ’ fil 11s, 

99 ” os», ©O5 9 99 75 rT ey) “£9 9S. 

l’or persons over 75 years of age 5 wid $5 58. 
Fuller information, including particulars of the new 


INSTALMENT PLAN, by which payments may be spread 
over a period of three years, may be obtained from the 





Publishers. 
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— oe a Aga himself knew an4 loved Bulle, 
r 7 the Temple, as did Dickens : *hackeray. ; sce oe 

BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. | whote of the Vietorian School” 8 indeed tie BN! 
e A volume might be written in regard to the Temple a man of f 
the Stage. Shakespeare made the Temple garden the a . jn your | 
THE TEMPLE. of one of his most poignant as well as most picturesque a caret, ¥ 

‘ historical picces of dramatic history. What a hegietan 3 duty: 
[Corpyricur IN THE Unrrep States or AMERICA BY THE | the conflict of passionate political disputation ; wh however 
New York Times.] lines :-— ae the examin’ 
The History of the Temple, London. By J. Bruce Williamson. “Within the Teraple Hall we were too loud ; student 
(John Murray. 21s. net.) The garden here is more convenient.” a 
Story of Our Inns of Court. By D. Plunket Barton ae , The ee 
— pl etc Francis Watt. *Foulis. 10s. 6d. net.) i ene wee see history or in jine - 
Quiet Hours in the Temple. By Stephen Coleridge. (Mills & sieeaitinl row iit res His b: poe : ‘ -” n, mot a Mailed admitte 
Boon. 4s. net.) s ’ € Tose. is battle-cry of “ 4A moi!” j, gdmitte 
characteristic of the flower-loving race, for such we English. That 0% 

Tur fascination of the Temple for all men who speak the | speakers are. He tells each man near him :— 7 q glass 
english tongue, who love these islands as the home of their “ If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, <tatus 
race, and who, whether they are citizens of the British Empire From off this brier pluck a white rose with me.” Buller, 
or of the American Republic, are subjects of King Shakes- | | ae ; as abor 
peare, is a thing unique and apart, a thing which no foreigner | 50 much for the glove. This = how Somerset takes it up. “he 
understands in its full intensity. I remember once as a | He calls on his supporters by saying that those who share his that W 
young man talking with Lowell about the Temple. He had | V!©WS will tondot 
just been dining with the Benchers of my own Inn, the Inner “Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with moe.” caid C1 
Temple, on a Grand Night, and he spoke with a kind of awed | 4nq then comes the reeruiting of the combatants. The him wi 
enthusiasm of the ceremony, of the institution and of its | feree lords and soldiers pluck in turn the roses which are re he rep! 
habitat. I can remember the thrill in his voice as he described | over the English soil with the red blood and blanched tens straigh 
how after dinner the Treasurer pointed out to him that there | o¢ the slain :— : sival.” 
were only two predecessors in title between the Inn and the a a ee ee ae ee a eee ee But 
Romans. The kings of the West Saxons, who took over the Since bo e3 + ail in ‘the Tem en subjec 
land by conquest from Imperial Rome, held it for several i wall tadliaeten Sie teil eae pein the ahi knowl 
centuries. Then the Crown granted it to the Order of the A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” of the 
Knights Templars, the guardians of the most saered spot every 
in the most sacred city of the world, Jerusalem. When the But this connexion between the Stage and the Temple was from 
Templars fell, the King resumed his grant, and regranted it | 2° thing of paper and ink. The poets were there in person do th 
to the Lawyers. These facts, and the Round Church in which | @ well as in thought—for the Templars and lawyers generally The p 
to this day the Templars lie in sculptured magnificence, | proved the best of amateur actors and impresarios. “ The ingly 
would alone make the Temple famous in arms and arts, | Master of the revels” in the Inner Temple called himself are q 
But to the Temple is added every form of fascination known | ~ The Prince of Sophie,” while his colleague of the Middie exam 
to men who live in communities. These fascinations are | Temple was “ Prince d'Amour.” The Inns of Court stood AC 
physical, moral, intellectual, historical and literary. nobly by the actors and Gunmantints when Prynne attacked js the 
The Temple and its buildings lie in a green garden, with om - -_ ‘ anahelomnnstix.’ rhe * en a Peace” the 0 
trees and lawns that slope down to the embanked 'Thames ms segues a ane a wera than seams by the four orgal 
one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, of the rivers of Inns “ papiante si - rn cgi cored ee Spoilspott, quest 
history. Twice a day the tides, obeying their divine impulse and and as an expression “ ne tome to Char tes I. and his Theo 
sacred duty, lave the feet of the Templars’ demesne. From Queen. maeun organiaed heaves — a ee mr the ene 
that garden when you look upstream and to the right you fatal ani of the someracts, and within two years ™ the Briti 
aun tee Comets al Ge Beles of Welnite—teeene Ot producer, as Attorney-General, was hounding the Karl and of th 
in dignity, splendour and originality of grouping and design Countess to their doom in their trial for the murder of Sir make 
rival, perhaps excel, any group of mediaeval buildings in Thomas Overbury. Inigo Jones pammen scenery and decora- 80 fi 
the world. In detail, in the scholarship of the heart, and in | 0S for a play by the lawyers, and Davenant did the same whic 
inner beauty they may no doubt have to yield to the true for the Middle Temple. The pocts, indeed, might almost be Pure 
mediaeval structures, but as a piece of architectural pageantry said to nave been partners with the lawyers in the Inns of Giov 
they are unrivalled when seen against an autumn sunset or | COUtt- There is a touch of real intimacy when Shakespeare at a 
at the full moon. Look down the river and the skyline is makes Justice Shallow — to Falstaff i aah his mad of ¢ 
eut by the spires and domes of the great city. The outline student days he fought “ Simon Stockfish, a a of t 
of Wren’s elorious and successful challence to St. Peter's takes behind Gray’s Inn. When we recall this we may exclaim with redu 
the acrial stage. In front and across the agitated waters of | Sir Plunket Baiton, mt Would that nemee Shakespearean wat 
the river, always in motion with tide or traflic, is one of | investigator ome bring to ment -_ eimeansrges . bein 
the stateliest of bridges. For the possession of it the river | that encounter ! But the crowning glory of this connexi “ the 
and the engineers are at this very moment contending in | between the remple and the Stage was the enacting of Twelfth ofe 
re * ; — nae F R se a “Oh Night in the Middle Temple Hall in 1602. The Templars, as was 
what we hope and pray may not be a death grip for the — Se laa, Ei a a es ae ee The 
bridge. All this poignant and tantalizing view, the drop- usual, got London's est. ere was the pe eae pray wee w 
sereen to the greatest city in the world, is let down for the the perfect setting, and, who can doubt. a perfect audience by: 
delight of those who walk in the Temple or look out of the What would we not give to recall the raising of that curtain con 
windows of its quiet and dignified chambers. to the immortal words :— be 
One has only to think of the history of the Temple to “If music be the food of love, play on”? sao 
show how great the influence of its Socicty of Lawyers has | But the Temple and the Inns of Court generally must not be “is 
been upon our politics and on our law and administration. | regarded as mere museum pieces or mediaeval survivals like ‘aia 
Truly did Ben Jonson say in his dedication of Every Man | the City Companies. The Temple is alive to this day with the the 
in His Humour to the Inns of Court that they were “ the | spirit of the English law. The Middle and Inner Temples wh 
noblest nurseries of humanity and liberty in the Kingdom.” | may be described without injury to the other Inns of Court fay 
Think of their association with Coke and Bacon, Holt and | as the better half of the great Law University of London, Sn 
Mansfield, and with judgments such as that in the case of | and indeed, of all those who acknowledge the supremacy of Te 
* James Sommersett, a negro slave,” or of decisions in such | the Common Law of England in their Courts. Some sixty or ' 
matters as the Writ of Habeas Corpus and General Warrants. | seventy years ago it looked as if the Inns of Court might have D. 
If we put aside the purely legal tradition of the Temple, | to be swept away, for they had become atrophied, if not indeed | W 
how crowded it is with literary associations and great men | petrified. Happily, however, they were reformed instead of les 
ot letters. Its courts and lawns are haunted by such shades | abolished. How far the atrophy had gone may be illustrated | for 

as those of Congreve and Jonson as much as by its famous | by a family story told to my father’s first cousin, Charles 
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itor. the young Marcellus of the Whig Party. In those 
- gw was no examination for entrance to the Inns of 
‘ You merely ate your dinners, or if you were a young 
of fashion like Charles Buller, you did not eat, but dawdled 
jn your place in Hall, and perhaps sipped a little of the Inn's 
claret, which by a special dispensation was imported free of 
uty. When you were called on Call Night there did remain, 
however, a vestige of the mediaeval examination. That 
ation took the form of a fictitious trial in which the 
student before he was admitted had to show his knowledge and 
jearning by pleading an A.B. case set him by the Benchers. 
The ceremony, however, had degenerated by 1830 into one 
line of nonsense. When you went up to the Bench to be 
admitted you murmured over the hand of the Treasurer, who 
admitted you, “I hold that A. shall have the widow’s estate.”’ 
That over, You were ~ called * without further parley, drank 
a glass of wine, if I remember rightly, and passed from the | 
status of student to that of Barrister-at-Law. Charles | 
Buller, who was a great votary of opera, instead of muttering 
as above, as he did his homage to the Treasurer, whispered, | 
“J hold that Malibran better than Sontag,” for | 
that was the epoch in which the two great divas divided 
tondon as much as had the Red and White Roses. * Later,” | 
said Charles Buller, ** I met the Treasurer in Society and told 
him what I had substituted for the widow's estate.” “ Ah!" 
he replied, * if I had heard you, I would have plucked you 
straight off, for Sontag sings ten times better than her 


day 
Lou 
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sings 


rival.” 
But I must turn to the charming books which form my 


subject. The most learned and full of documents and historical | 
knowledge is Mr. Bruce Williamson’s volume, The History 
of the Temple, London. It is packed with good things of 
everv sort and kind, and is to be recommended to the lawyers 
from the Overseas Dominions and America who come to 
do their “ suit and service’ on the banks of the Thames. 
The pictures, mostly taken from old prints, are often exceed- 
ingly attractive, and many of the documents, as is right, 
are “quoted in full, and in several cases there are facsimile 
examples of the manuscript. 

A delightful and very little known incident here described 
js the great squabble during the time of Charles IL. over 
the organ put up in the Temple Church. The battle of the 
organ arose, as in similar instances in our history, over the | 
question whether the organ should be home-made or foreign. 
Theoretically, of course, everybody wanted the best organ ; but 
some people said that obviously the best organ must be a 
British organ, while others took a more international view 
of the ease. The Benchers, trying to be impartial, gave both | 
makers permission to set up their organs in the church, and 
so fight it out, so to speak, by wind blows. In the contest 


| to this review. I 


' fact that all trade is barter. 


and Lincoln’s Inn. Therefore, the amount devoted to the 
Temple is a great deal less. At the same time, the book 
is so well written and the selection so well done that it provides 
a scholar’s short guide to the Inns of Court. It is, however, 
much more than a guide book and distinctly a picce of 
literature. 

After these two books comes Mr. Stephen Coleridge's 
charming little volume, Quiet Hours in the Temple. Mr. 
Coleridge is one of those people who, to use the legal phrase , 
has a right, per stirpes et per capita, to write of the literary 
and human associations of the Temple. Ifis book is dedicated 
to the poet, “the greatest of my kinsmen, the ornament of 
my house.” So much for the literary side. In the legal 
side of the account, it will be remembered that he is the son 
of a Lord Chief Justice of England and that he himself has 
held important legal office. What I find most interesting 
in the present volume is the essay entitled, ‘** Henry Crabb 
Robinson keeps a diary in the Temple.” It a reminder 
of what an admirable observer Crabb Robinson was and what 
an eye he had for the best things said by the great men with 
whom he largely consorted. He describes Coleridge’s talks in 
the Temple in Charles Lamb's room with enthusiasm. One of 
his remarks is so curious that, though it is not quite relevant 
must record it. Coleridge declared * that 
Genoa fell by becoming a people of money-lenders instead 
of merchants. In money loans one party is in sorrow; in 
the traflie of merchandise both parties gain and rejoice.” 
That is a very profound saying and, though it requires some 
important modifieation to make it just, still it may be said 
to have the root of the matter init. It recognizes the essential 
Though money-lenders (bankers) 


1s 


are wanted, and greatly wanted, for providing the media of 
exchange—?.e., the roliing-stock of commerce —we must never 
confuse the truck with the precious things it contains. The 
other Temple remark of Coleridge’s is very different, but 
equally poignant: ‘* Coleridge ingeniously that 
persons who are themselves very pure, are sometimes on that 
account blunt in their moral feelings.” 

I have said, perhaps, too little about these books and too 
much about the Temple on my own account. But how could 
I do otherwise ? 

Et ego in Arcadia vivxi. 

I, too, once had a room in the Temple with my name over 
the door. I read for a year and a half in the Chambers of the 
last of the special pleaders, Mr. Baugh Allen, a most delightful 
and earnest lawyer, and a man of the best type of legal 
culture. I, too, trod those lawns, ate my ditners—7?.e., 
kept my terms in the dining-hall, and pored over the law 
books in the library. I never slept in the Temple, but my 
days were spent, if not my nights, in its courts and gardens. 


observed 


which followed Smith's organ was played by Blow and | I was as happy at the Temple as I was even at Oxford. 


Pureell, and Harris’s by the organist of Queen Catherine, | 


Giovanni Battista Draghi—no doubt an abandened Papist, 
at any rate a Dago and an alien! Then began dark charges 
of dirty tricks and sabotage. IJlarris complained bitterly 
of the “ extraordinary charges for watchmen” which had 
reduced him to great straits and inconveniences—the said 
watchmen being, of course, employed to prevent his organ 
being got at by the rival musicians. At last the Masters of 
the Bench in the Middle Temple passed a unanimous resolution 
of enormous Jength in which they declared that Smith’s organ 
; preferable to his rival's organ. 


was “ beyond comparison ’ 
They ended up not only by praising the organ they favoured, but 
by saying some very surly and bitter things about the other 
competitor, and ended by deciding that their opinion should 
be communicated to the other Inn. The Inner Temple 
was, of course, furious at having the matter rushed in this 
way, and retorted that the thing must be committed to 
“impartial judges,” *“the best masters of music, 
one to be nominated by each Inn.” Ultimately, however, 
the matter was referred to the Lord Chancellor, Lord Jeffreys, 
who decided, much to his credit, against his own Inn and in 
favour of Bernard Smith. The whole story is most amusing. 
Smith’s instrument still makes sweet music for us all in the 
Temple Church. 

The next book is The Story of Our Inns of Court, by Sir 
D. Plunket Barton, Mr. Charles Benham and Mr. Francis 
Watt, and is a really delightful book and full of historical 
It is, however, about a quarter of the size of the 
Gray’s Inn 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


Many people will be glad that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in his 
new book, Reminiscences and Adventures (Hlodder and Stough- 
ton), is not concerned chiefly—or much—with his experiences 
in Spiritualism. Not that we fail to appreciate his devotion 


to his missionary duties ; but, after all, they make only a tenth | 


part of his thought and of his life ; and he has a great deal of 
interest to recall on other subjects. We are entertained, for 
example, by accounts of how the deductive methods of 
Sherlock Ilolmes have been proved sound and valuable in 
tracing real criminals ; and, of course, there are many reminis- 
cences of famous men. Mr. George Saintsbury has published 
the fourth and last volume of his Collected Essays and Papers 
(Dent). This volume deals with French literature ; and is as 
erudite and sturdy as his volumes on English literature. Two 
other essayists have published new volumes, Punch and Judy, 
by Maurice Baring (1feinemann), and Encounters and Diver- 
sions, by KE. V. Lucas (Methuen). 

One of the best collections of historical gossip, vivid inci- 
dents, quaint customs, and general bedside reading, is John 
Timbs’ The Romance of London, now reprinted by Messrs. 
Frederick Warne. 
Thomas Parr, * The Olde, Olde, Very Olde Man,” who was 
born in the reign of Edward IV., and died in the reign of 
Charles I. at the age of 152. Ie might have lasted out some 


time longer, but the Earl of Arundel heard of him and 
brought him to live in his household. Iere he fed high and 


drank deep and died. A month before Parr’s death John 
Taylor, the Water-poet, printed a long pamphlet upon him. 


* When he was over a hundred years old, was sworn to him an |} 


illegitimate child, for which his incontinence, he did penance 
by standing in a sheet, in the parish church of Alberbury.” 
Hlis grandson, Robert Parr, born two years before Old Parr’s 
death, lived to the age of one hundred and twenty-four. That 
must surely be by far the highest record in a controversy that 
still troubles our newspapers sometimes—for three generations 
to stretch from 1483 to 1757. We can also read how Colonel 
Blood stole the Crown Jewels from the Tower, and so astonished 
Charles IL. that he gave him a grant of £500 a year, and treated 
him with great consideration ** as the Indians reverence devils, 
that they may not hurt them.” And we have recalled to us 
the gentleman from Boswell who had a passion for buttered 
muflins but dared not eat them for fear of indigestion; at 
last he could refrain no more ; he swallowed three muffins 
and shot himself, ** knowing that he should not be troubled 
with indigestion.”” Mr. Edward Garnett has selected the 
passages in W. H. Hudson: an Anthology (Dent). Insects : 
their Structure and Life, by George H. Carpenter (Dent), 
has been Jong out of print, and the second, revised edition now 
published is the most useful manual a student could have. 

Among works of imagination we must mention Crossings, a 
fairy play by Walter De La Mare (Collins), and two novels, 
Buddenbrooks, by Thomas Mann (Martin Secker), and Striving 
Fire, by Gerald Cumberland (Grant Richards). 

A gorgeous book on The Batiks of Java, by Danicl Real 
(Benn), makes us feel how tawdry most of the Batiks we see 
in Engiand are in comparison with the originals ; but perhaps 
anyone of ingenuity and industry could produce Batiks that 
would satisfy him after studying How Cinderella Was Able to 
Go to the Ball, by Jessie M. King (Foulis), a book of practical 
instruction for the amateur maker of Batiks. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


THE BOOK MAGNIFICENT. 
Four Centuries of Fine Printing. 
Ten and a half guineas.) 


By Stanley Morison. (Benn. 
T'o those thousands who never give a thought to the manner 
in which their favourite novelist or poet is printed, it may 
come as a shock to discover that one of the most sumptuous 
and magnificent of modern books consists of little more than 
the reproduction of some six hundred title pages. Modern 


printing in the revival that followed on William Morris’s 
Kelmscott Press is one of the fine arts, but Mr. Stanley Morison 


Ilere we may learn the authentic facts of | 


a 
manuscript show-cases of the British Museum without an 
and connoisseurs of fine printing recognize that the excell 
of the best modern books partake of the same canons ete 
Modern artists seem often to have a morbid horror of hae 
the great painters of the past found it difficult to keep mA 
hands off anything that might possibly be turned into Naas 
Yo that end Diirer and Leonardo da Vinci made special a 
to show how beautiful typography might be pri duced, an +h 
famous press of Aldus Manutius worked with types dui 
by Francesco Raibolini (Francia), while some of the oo 
| pleasing of modern types come from the artist, Lucien thin 
and the late exquisite scholar, Herbert P. Horne. The ‘die 
scholars were sentimental about printing. Jenson’s ty «s 
were even regarded as of divine inspiration, and for many ni 
we have toyed with the comforting legend that the Aldine 
Italic was based on the handwriting of Petrarch, but thai 
with the tradition that Hogarth desiened Baskerville’, 
types must go into the vast limbo of happy falsehoods 
that have dignified mere history into triumphant romance 

Those who have seen serious and bowed students jn the 
National Gallery measuring the proportions of beauty in 
Botticelli with a more or less clean handkerchief will pot bs 
surprised to find that the Golden Section, pursued throush the 
| ages from the Pyramids to Praxiteles, has also been applied 

to the mysteries of book production. That these researches 
emanate from Germany does not prevent German printing 
of to-day from being often of the first rank. There are family 
trees of printing, and though the existence of dynasties of 
printers is due more often to the economic desirability of 
marrying the widow or daughter of a famous printer, and with 
her the business that otherwise would fade into poor design 
and wretched craftsmanship, Mr. Morison makes out a good 
lineage for modern typography with Aldus, Garamond, 
Tory, Plantin, Baskerville and Bodoni as progenitors, though 
one is a little suspicious of a certain pedantry that often 
accompanies an insistence on pedigree. It is a pity that Mr, 
Morison does not find worthy of reproduction any English 
book before the eighteenth century. This prejudice, it can 
| seareely be anything else, even prevents him recording Whit- 
| ney’s Choice of Emblems of 1586, the only English book printed 
in Christopher Plantin’s house. 

Early English printing leaves much to be desired in its 
presswork and paper, but John Day’s work in the sixteenth 
century can scarcely be neglected, while Shakespeare's 
Lucrece and Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, both printed 
by Richard Field, would present no mean appearance beside 
much that Mr. Morison has included. And to choose only the 
more blatant omissions, Thomas Vantrollier, who printed 
North’s Plutarch in 1579 and Beza’s New ‘Testament in 
1574, Christopher Barker, the Bible printer, the widow Orwin, 
who gave us Griflin’s Fidessa in 1596, William Ponsonby, 
the printer of Sir Philip Sidney’s Defense of Poesie and 
Spencer's Colin Clout; the Cambridge edition of Herbert's 
Temple, and the famous border to Fairfax’s 
| familiar to those who have envied the American owners of 
our English libraries. 

Those same readers of novels will also search in vain for 
reproductions of the “ priceless Elzevirs” that line the 
heroes’ shelves. Mr. Morison, alas! thinks them dull, 
and no more than a poor Everyman Library of the seven- 
teenth century. Even the Foulis Press is omitted, despite 
| the glory of the folio Pope of 1785 ; and when again we regret 
| the omission of some of the noble Spanish printing of the 
| sixteenth century, we are perhaps pitting taste against taste, 
but when a book contains so much beauty as this volume, 
our standards are raised immeasurably and we crave a 
perfection that perhaps cannot be supplied for the paltry 
sum of ten and a half guineas prix de faveur. 

It was perhaps unkind of me, but I thought of the poor 
man who loves books and can never possess Mr. Morison’s 
volume, and with that thought strolled along the book barrows 
in Farringdon Road, and there for never more than a shilling 
and often for a few coppers I saw offered a Venetian sixteenth- 
century book, a Plantin, a Didot, a Foulis,a Jouast, a Bensley, 
a Pickering and even a battered Elzevir, and some anonymous 
eighteenth century odd volume with an engraving by Eisen. I 
bought only the Elzevir, so the field is still open for those 
who wish to start a collection. Mr. Updike of the Merry- 
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is anxious to remind us that the past four centuries have also 
produced their masterpieces. No one can pass through the : 


mount Press suggests that printing reflects the taste of the 
age, Caslon like Early Chippendale or the architecture of 
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Baskerville like Robert Adam, William Morris 
If this is so, we have some ground 
e future of an art that is even affecting 
those who read books for their contents, and after the 
Georgian period of William Pickering we can hope for 
work of the quality of the new Crit ‘rion additions in 
Piccadilly Cireus or the Shelton Hotel in New York, and trust 
in the powers that print to avoid the Lutetia styles of France 
or the “ homeliness ” of Bush House. I envy the three 
hundred and ninety persons who can afford to possess 
Mr. Moxison’s landmark, and those who will surely companion 
it with his forthcoming survey of modern printing. 
J. Isaacs. 
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A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 
Asa Doctor Sees It. B. Liber. (The Critic & Guide Company, 
New York. $2.50.) 

We have all of us hankered to know the doctor’s secrets, 
to be able to ask him that absurd, impossible, essential 
question: * What do you think about people about human 
nature?’ Or, in a more reasonable and possible vein, 
to know particular things—whether most wives are faithful 
to their husbands, most parents kind to their children, and 
if every family has not got its skeleton ? 

It is partly the knowledge that Chekov was a doctor that 
makes us believe his stories so implicitly and feel so sure 
that he knew and was not deceived. 

In As @ Doctor Sees It, Dr. Liber has unquestionably been 
influenced by Chekov, and especially by the notebooks. 
It is a borrowing obviously legitimate, for the two doctors 
are concerned with the same type of fact seen from the 
same angle. But, despite the very real interest of his little 
book, Dr. Liber has not the Russian’s indignant pity, his 
sense of drama and of humour, nor has he his detachment 
and unselfishness; indeed, a certain odd egotism is the book’s 
chief fault. His work lay among the very poor in an American 
ety—and though Dr. Liber never overtly glorifies either 
himself or the admirable work he did among Italians, Russians, 
Svedes and Jews, he yet definitely seems to await your 
praise. Perhaps the trouble is that, like a schoolmaster, 
he mixed almost always with his intellectual inferiors. That 
fact has given him a certain rigidity and self-consciousness ; 
hispatients, he feels, are his inferiors because they are sick and 
uneducated, and especially because they appeal to his strength, 
while the rich, who occasionally cross his pages, he despises 
for snobbishness or futility. Of his fellow doctors too many, 
he finds, practice chicanery ; he has a most vivid pity for the 
oppressed, and courage is the virtue’ which does often win 
his admiration, as well as his sympathy. Incidentally, the 
book contains some extremely effective birth-control propa- 
ganda. Dr. Liber approaches the subject both as a sociologist 
and a doctor and feels almost equally the drags on his patient's 
physique and purse strings. 

“She is 48 and pregnant with her fourteenth child. 

The first four years of her married life she was happy. But 
after the third child her husband did not like the home any more ; 
the children were too noisy. Later, poverty took hold of the 
family and life became unbearable. The father drank and did 
not always sleep at home. Six children died after long periods 
of illness ; the seven remaining had never been healthy. The 


older ones earned little. ‘ 
In the last few years mother got the habit herself, the 


oldest daughter, a bright young woman, tells me. 

—wWhat habit ? 

She drinks, too. Of course, she does not go to the saloon; 
she is ashamed. She hides her bottle of whiskey under her 
pillow. Here, you see it?” 

Even Dr. Liber’s humour has a tang of bitterness in it, 
and this entry will, perhaps, give the reader an impression of 
the author’s character such as we suggested above :— 

** Stung Again. 

A patient, knowing that I am treating many people gratis, 
asks me to see her also free of charge. She assures me that she is 
destitute and that she has no money for food and rent. 

—I would have come to your health center, she says, but 
I understand that there you have only a preventive dispensary 
and my case does not belong there. 

When she is undressed, I see a hundred-dollar bill through 
her transparent stocking. She blushes. She had never expected 
& thorough examination without pay. 

But such things will not discourage me. Let them fool me. 
Is it not fun to be poor and to act asa millionaire philanthropist ?” 














The book is illustrated with drawings which are not nearly | 
80 vivid as the prose pictures which they accompany. 


Courses 


THE NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 


A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


in French, German and Spanish 


Now Ready. 








Could you pick up a book of 400 pages, written in a language 


you have never learnt, without a single English word in it, and 


read it through without referring to a dictionary? 

It sounds impossible. Yet this is just what the new 
a : . . : 
Pelman method of learning French, Spanish and 


German now enables you to do. 


Saves Years of Study. 


Here are a few extracts from the thousands of letters 


received from those who have adopted this method and 
who have kindly permitted their names to be used :— 


London, W. 2. 
“TI find that the Pelman Method is the best way of 
learning French without a teacher.” 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir AYLMER HALDANE, K.C.B. 
Swedish Legation, Paris. 
“If I have succeeded in speaking French with con- 
siderable fluency and, above all, in writing it without 
running the risk of making too bad mistakes, it is largely 
due to the Pelman Course, which is not only a miracle as 
regards the system of teaching by correspondence, but 
exceeds also in efficacy oral instruction—unless one has a 
specially clever teacher. And even in this case, how much 
cheaper it ts!” 
L. S. de P. WESTRUP 
(First Secretary, Swedish Legation, Paris). 
New College, Oxford. 
“The Course is most remarkably ingenious and deserves 
the highest praise. It is unique.” 
H. DUNSMORE. 


'West Calder, Scotland. 

“TI am delighted with the Course—it is the best thing 
of its kind I have ever seen.” 

(Dr.) GORDON FLINT. 
Enfield. 

“By your method, which ts gradual and sure, the pupil 
learns more in one year than in four years by the ordinary 
method.” (The Rev.) J. MARE. 

Boscombe. 

“In the space of eight months I have learnt as much 

Spanish as I learnt French in eight years at school.” 
B. S. C. KNOWLES. 

Everyone who wishes to acquire a fluent mastery of 
French, German or Spanish in the shortest possible time 
will appreciate the advantages of the new Pelman method. 

First. It enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, and German in German. No English 
is employed, and consequently there is no translation. 
Yet the system of instruction is so interesting, ingenious 
and simple that even a child can understand it. 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. 
You learn the words you require by using them and ‘n 
such a way that they stay in your mind without effort. 

Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The 
Pelman method enables you to read, write, speak and 
understand a Foreign Language without spending months 
studying dreary grammatical rules. You absorp the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

Fourth. This method enables you to learn a Foreign 
Language in your own time and in your own home. 
There are no classes to attend. The whole of the tuition 
is given through the post. 

Indeed, the introduction of this new method is a real 
achievement and one of the most valuable things ‘the 
Pelman Institute has ever done. 
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How to learn 
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How to learn | 
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\ Fagot] ona ayresa | . 
| FRENCH | SPANISH | languages is e=- 
i Ga = plained in three 
little books (one 
1. 


for each language). 





You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing for it 
to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 46 Bloomsbury —_- 
Hart Street, London, W.C.1. State which one you want, and a copy wil 
be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 
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A LATTER-DAY CRUSADE. 


My Nestorian Adventure in China. By His Excellency Fritz 

Holm, G.C.G., G.C.O.M., &e. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Tus interesting book is the account by an amateur archaco- 
logist of his suceessful attempt to familiarize Christendom 
with the now famous stela which commemorates the first 
Christian mission in Asia. The author is a young Dane, 
formerly of the Danish Navy, who undertook this difficult 
abour of love mainly at his own expense. The monument 
lics in the ancient city of Sian Fu, a former capital and 
imperial residence, in the remote north-western Chinese 
province of Shensi. 

After an arduous journey by river and road, the author 
arrived to find the monument exposed and neglected in the 
cout of a Buddhist temple. His interest in the stone 
immediately roused the subtle minds of the Chinese pro- 
vineial authorities to a sense of jealous guardianship of their 
valuable property ; while the Christian missionaries of various 
sects were equally suspicious of one whom they regarded as 
a poacher on their spiritual preserves. It is to be noted 
that none of the latter had made any attempt to preserve 
this monument of their religion from the fierce attacks of the 
Leess dust storms which are the particular plague of that 
district. 

The diplomatic amateur thought it best to retire ; but 
before doing so he made arrangements for a replica to be 
cut, secretly, in stone similar to that of the original. On its 
completion he returned, armed for a warfare of polite intrigue, 
and after delays, frustrations, and disappointments, succeeded 
in reaching Shanghai with his copy. Having arrived in 
New York with it, he found himseif famous and loaded with 
decorations from all the Christian countries of the world. 
Millionaires befriended him and admired his work, which 
stood on loan in the public museum. Alas! none ventured 
to suggest purchasing it for the nation, and the unfortunate 
author found himself in financial straits. After further 
trials, however, it was given a home in the Lateran, Rome, 
some ten years after setting forth on its travels. 

Nestorianism was one of the heretical sparks which flew 
up so abundantly in the early centuries when the Christian 
faith was being forged under the hammer of post-classical 
dialectics. Niceties of erced ‘were life-and-death matters 
in those days; and mighty prelates and humble pviests 
were dragged to and fro across Kurope, from Britain, from 
Germania, from Africa, to protect those particular clauses 
which their personal vision had tempted them to add to the 
theological code whose rapid growth so frightened the central 
authorities of the Church: authorities whose aim was to 
consolidate the temporal and political status of the Faith 
made corporate. 

Nestorius was a typical victim of this process of high 
polity. Famous for his zeal and eloquence, he was made 
Archbishop of Constantinople, somewhen about the middle 
of the fifih century. Mightily important detail of doctrine— 
for instance, whether or not St. Peter bit or pared his finger- 
nails—led to the intrigue of rivals, and the Archbishop was 
excommunicated. With his disciples he went East; and 
such was his zeal that his teaching spread across Asia. Its 
arrival and acceptance in China in the sixth century is com- 
memorated in the two thousand Syrio-Chinese ideographs 
so beautifully carved on the Nestorian monument. This 
record, therefore, is of great historical importance as a con- 
temporary picture of an carly phase of one of the most 
stupendous growths of human activity—the Christian religion. 

Ricnarp Cnurci. 


CARLYLE: THE SECOND PHASE, 
Cariyle to the French Revolution. By David Alec Wiison. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 15s. nei.) 
Wien Mr. Wilson published his first volume on Carlvle the 
boeek was received, as it certainly deserved to be reecived, 
with a chorus of good opinion. It is a relief, in this plaster 
nee. to come on & biography or commeniary—anythin 





the strict boundaries of pureiy ereative writing—-wi is 
both a work of literniure and a work of seholarship. As a rule 
nowadays the scholar has not the ability to produce literature, 
hor Une ailist leisure or inclination to court scholarship. But 
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Mr. Wilson, although being by nature something of an arta 
has also that strange bias or kink in his nature that be m 
works of scholarship : the readiness, I mean, so rare in Pe 
creative ability, to give himself wholly to the consideration P 
single and minor aspect of thought. (For, if one were to a 
2 poet or a novelist whether he considered that his work covered 
the whole significant gamut of life and thought, or was 
least intended to cover it, he would be sure to say Yes: ‘het 
all that was most important, at any rate, was included in his 
scope. But the biographer (unless he be actually a Gospeller) 
the scholar, the commentator, can never claim that for their 
work ; they specialize, not in the sense that they choose out 
for expression everything that seems to them significant. but 
in the sense that they choose something which needs doing— 
as opposed to the only thing in the world that is worth doing 
It is a sort of modesty, a liberality in the use of one’s talent 
that never stops to ask whether it is quite worth while. whether 
one’s subject is of sufficient importance, or whether one’s 
genius is not worthy of wider scope: and it is a modesty 
which is very refreshing in that parliament of Messianic delu- 
sions that is called modern literature. 

But beyond that point Mr. Wilson’s modesty does not go, 
He is as cognizant as anyone else that the work he has giyep 
his life to produce is out of the ordinary, and the chorus of 
good opinion with which it has been received can have been of 
little surprise to him. Now that a second volume gives one 
an opportunity to get used to Mr. Wilson, that our first sur. 
prise in coming on a book actually worth reading has worn off. 
one cannot help noticing a certain air of self-consciousness and 
arrogance cropping up here and there, a spinning-out of weak 
passages by the use of stylisms, a rather too obvious saying of 
things for effect: and in commending Mr. Wilson’s modesty 
one is bound to warn him that it is quite as valuable to him as 
her virginity to a maid, but even more easily lost ; and that 
once he has lost it he may whistle for the wind of our whole- 
hearted approval, but he certainly will not get it; the gallant 
jettison he has made of all other aspirations in order to bring 
this single project safe to port will have been, to some extent, 
in vain. 

It is unfair to blame an author for the sins of his publisher . 
but one must confess that the note of vanity is ominously 
accentuated by the publisher’s blurb on the dust-cover, as 
silly and vulgar a one as the present writer has ever seen. 
The Spectator has been conducting a running fight with pub- 
lishers on this point for years now; and the attack has been 
taken up by most other journals of repute. It is all very well 
in the case of a popular novel, and there possibly are people 
who buy their books on the same principle on which the old 
lady bought her motor-car, ** because she had seen that make 
so well spoken of in the advertisements ”’ ; but there can be no 
doubt that the more serious and sensitive public is frequently 
prejudiced against reading a really good book by the publisher's 
unintelligent culogy; and that when a book is specially 
addressed to that public, as in the present case, the publisher 
is not only committing an act of bad taste, but is also cutting 
his own throat in the matter of financial success. 

This is perhaps an unkind note on which to end a notice 
of this the second instalment of Mr. Wilson’s important work, 
but there is no space to examine it now in detail, nor advantage 
in a mere repetition of the praise given to the first. When it 
is nearer completion it will perhaps be possible to give a more 
adequate examination both of Carlyle and of Mr. Wilson’s 
interpretation of him than at present ; until when, judgment 
must be suspended, 
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FOUR BEDSIDE BOOKS. 


The House of the Arrow. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Room 13. By Edgar Wallace. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) y 
The Three Hostages. By John Buchan. (Hodder and 

mighton. 7s. Gd. net.) 





stery. By Denis Mackail. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net) 
Cooks in more robust times were accustomed to “ take an ox 
and hew it in gobbets,” and carly writers of fiction in England 


adopted very nearly that method. The menacing landscaj 


ihe mysterious groan, the fisticuff and the gore from throats 
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Always Take The 
RBERRY 


English weather is 
proverbiallyuncertain. 
Aye The bright morning 
f will as likely as not 
turn out a drenching 
afternoon, or the 
warm breeze change 
to a chilling wind—so 
always take The 
Burberry and 
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appropriate cider by those who know 
and want the best. It is evolved from | 
the choicest products of the best orchards 
by the same prolonged and elaborate 
process as champagne. Sparkling, 
delicious, stimulating, Bulmer’s Cham- 

pagne Cider is specially appreciated by 
the gouty and rheumatic owing to its low 
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. they are the best tyres made, They last 
‘ longer, and are safer than any other 
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tyres, They are cheaper to use because 
, they give longer mileage at lower cost- 
per-mile, Their original cost is no 
higher than that of ordinary tyres—and 
lest but not least, they are made ina 
British Factory by ‘chilled British work- 
men, and so help to keep employment 
in this country. 


When you buy a Foreign Tyre you deprive 
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a fellow countryman of a day's work 
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X.Y. effected in 1960 
Equitable ” 


a policy with the “ Old 
for £1090 payable in 1924 cr on 
his previous death, for which he paid 
£40 10s. Od. each year. X.Y. was alive in 
1924 and received £1429 19s. Od., or £458 

more than he had paid, although his life had 
been assured for 24 years and in spite of 


the war. 
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cut by unknown 
eighteenth-century bedside novel, and flourished honourably 
long after railway-trains began to snort through the country- 
side. But we do not nowadays, as the poct Gray did when 
The Castle of Otranto appeared, confess we are afraid to put 
out the light when the last page of the latest shocker is turned. 
instead of having our blood agreeably curdled, we let the 
sensational writers of to-day slightly irritate our minds with 
conjecture. We have to content ourselves chiefly with detec- 
tive tales. And it is not even so much the blood and groans 
that have gone, it is the conviction and gusto. Books like 
Dracula and Herne the Hunter, late though they came in the 
descent of night horrors, were plainly written with a sort of 
inspiration, the story sprang of itself from the pen of an author 
who enjoyed writing, and its tone convinced. But the 
“ slightly mercantile accents’ in which present-day books 
tell us how the querulous offspring of Sherlock Holmes and 
Arséne Lupin disentangle mysteries seldom ring with anything 
but an avowal of the trouble it takes to hoodwink the reader 
into believing that the one obviously innocent character may 
not, after all, be guilty. The detective novel is a particularly 
awkward form, for it is difficult for an author to believe in his 
own sleuth-hound, and even when he gives an air of doing that, 
the necessity for casting suspicion on one character after 
another makes it hard to keep the reader sulliciently interested 
in them all. 

Mr. A.E. W. Mason, in The House of the Arrow, manages both 
those problems rather nicely. He lays his story in Dijon, 
and his criminal investigator from Paris, M. Hanaud, is a 
convincing and delightful person, combining a_ peculiarly 
sarcastic manner with a refreshing modesty. He has been 
called in partiy because anonymous letters have been annoying 
the good townspeople, and partly because a half-witted man, 
disappointed of a legacy from his rich sister-in-law, accuses 
the young and beautiful niece of the dead woman of having 
poisoned her. The girl, Betty, appeals to her English lawyers 
for help, and they, naturally, send a young partner out, and he, 
naturally, falls in love with Betty, though he is also attracted 
by her companion, Ann. No one is more astonished than 
Hanaud when he finds that murder actually has been com- 
mitted. Hanaud alternately delights and antagonizes the 
young man, and because Mr. Mason knows, just as Conan Doyle 
knew, that your mystery is only thrilling so long as it remains 
mysterious, this young man is as much in the dark about it 
all as the reader, right up to the last few chapters. And 
when the crime is finally brought home, surprisingly, M. 
Hanaud obligingly traces back his process of deduction without 
implying that the densest of amateurs ought to have pieced 
it all together long ago. He makes the story real by admitting 
how difficult it all was, and if the two girls are unlike any girl 
that ever wore out shoe-leather, they do manage to interest 
us. And there is one lovely throat-cutting before it is all over, 
quite up to the old recipes. 

Professional crooks are plenty in Room 13, by Edgar Wallace, 
and since even the hero is one of them, most of the conversation 
is as lively as this fragment from a counterfeiter’s stronghold :— 

««* What's your name, bo’, anyway?’ said Johnny carelessly. ‘I 
hate calling you * face,” it’s low!’ 

‘ Bill’s my name,’ said the man, ‘and you needn't call me Bill 
either. You say sir to me.’ 

‘Woof!’ said Johnny admiringly. 

screw. 
A good deal of ingenuity is exercised by Mr. Wallace in keeping 
all the criminals busy attempting and failing to despatch each 
other, and the heroine (“so ethereal, so unearthly was her 
beauty, that at first he did not recognize her”) becomes dear 
to us because she has so rough a time. The crook-hero is a 
gentleman even to his faithful valet, his courage is only equalled 
by his resourcefulness, and the battles of verbal wit he fights 
with his unscrupulous associates display a great deal of charac- 
ter on both sides. Unfortunately we recognize the super- 
villain, the King of Counterfeiters, almost from the start, and 
it is his pursuit and capture, not an orgy of guesswork, which 
keeps the machinery of the plot going. ‘There is, however, a 
quite unprepared discovery at the end : one of the crooks was 
a great detective all the time. It is nice of Mr. Wallace to 
have taken the trouble to prepare that surprise for us. 

There is no surprise in Mr. John Buchan’s The Three 
Hostages. Wis hero, instead of coming from Seotland 
Yard, is (true to Mr. Buchan’s usual formula) a country 
gentleman vowed to rid England, or, rather, Europe, of the 


‘You're talking like a real 


hands were absolutely essential to an 
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Hidden Hand that threatens its well-being. The Hidden Ha 
is a diabolist with mesmeric powers and the wickedness a 
hemicidal lunatic, and we know him for what he is before my 
hero does, and tremble for fear the hero should plunge -. 
world in darkness by confiding in him. The situation ‘a 
the plot are both, perhaps, absurd - no one in his senses will 
really think that civilization totters while a brave squire pits 
his brain against the supernal cunning of a sort of cultured 
Rasputin who not only sees himself, but stands a fair Chance 
of becoming, the devilish master of a ruined Europe. But 
Mr. Buchan puts his cards on the table at once and we dy 
not think as we read. We feel, crudely and savagely. There 
is a ferocity of conviction about the book that bears one 
along, breathless, whatever subconscious mental resistance 
one makes, The reader believes in the Arch-Fiend becays 
Mr. Buchan does, and ranges himself instinctively under 
the good old banners of patriotism and “ decency.” This jg 
all in the old tradition, except that in place of the evil spook 
and the vampire we are chilled by the bogy of Bolshevism 
or something that Mr. Buchan invents in its place. 
As for The Majestic Mystery, Mr. Mackail is really not 
playing fair. His hero is a journalist, not the kind usually 
drawn in fiction, but quite a real one who had * come as near 
reaching the signed-article stage as recently to have inherited 
someone else’s pseudonym, and with it the duty of filling g 
column.” He entirely loses his self-respect when the head. 
waiter at the seaside hotel where he goes for a week-end 
fails to recognize him. And when he blunders into a fresh 
corpse, he all but incriminates quite a lot of people, including 
a girl whom he is attracted to but suspects. However, 
the murder turns out to be an accidental death, at 
least to the satisfaction of the police, and it is only years 
later when our hero comes across that humiliating head- 
yaiter again that he is given a true account of what was, 
after all, a murder. Or was the head-waiter only making 
fun of him? Neither he nor the reader will ever be certain. 
This is surely the most witty and most original of detective 
tales offered us for a long while, written with just the right 
touch of satire, and giving just that atmosphere of bewilder- 
ment which undoubtedly surrounds a scene of the kind when 
it occurs, not in a book, but in real life. The Majestic Mystery 
is not exciting, nor was it meant to be, but it is just the kind 
of light reading for those who are too tired to want literature, 
but too sophisticated to believe any longer that either 
criminals or their hunters are supcrmen. 


AFTER THE VERDICT. 
7s. 6d.) 


The state of mind of a mother and a fiancée waiting at home 
for the announcement of the verdict on the man they love 
is an interesting one, and one not easily dealt with. Mr. 
Hichens has handled this situation, in the opening chapters 
of his new novel, with the skill we expect from him, neither 
failing to convince us nor degenerating into the melodramatic. 
The story is concerned with the problem of a man found 
innocent of a murder of which he knows himself to be guilty, 
and of his efforts to find some way to hide himself from the 
intolerable publicity which follows the close of a famous trial. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hichens does not deal so subtly with 
the rest of his novel as he does with the opening chapters. 
Until half way through, the reader is led to believe in the 
innocence of Clive Baratrie, and naturally feels some indigna- 
tion at having been given a false clue. With the discovery 
of his guilt, moreover, the problem becomes more sensational 
and far less interesting psychologically. Mr. Hichens raises 
a question of some importance when he touches on the public 
curiosity concerning the private life of victim and accused in 
famous trials, and the extent to which it may injure even the 
innocent. Had he dwelt on this question rather longer instead 
of making it a side issue, this book might have been one of 
more than ordinary importance. As it is, however, with the 
usual delightful North African background for its setting, 
and its vivid characterization, After the Verdict is, undoubtedly, 
an interesting and readable book. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Man in the Brown Suit. By 
Agatha Christie. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.)—-Miss Christie really 
succeeds in her new literary melodrama in making the reader 
feel quite uncertain of the identity of the villain till the mystery 
is solved. It is a very pretty piece of literary chess playing, 
and though the pawns are of wood they are at any rate well 
turned and polished and neatly moved.——-His Second Ven- 
ture. By Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.j—This novel might almost be described as ** Variations” 
on the immortal air of Hans Andersen’s * Ugly Duckling.” 
It is diflicult to believe that the girl Valery of the openinz 


By Robert Hichens. (Methuen. 
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Famous Lord Chancellors 


of the past, if they could speak, would tell 
us that the greatest interpreter of English 
justice to hold the position of the “ first 
judge of the land”’ is Lord Birkenhead. 
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chapters would have developed into quite so modern and 
attractive a figure as the beautiful and accomplished 
young woman depicted in the latter part of the book. Mrs. 
Baillie-Reynolds writes with humour, and the account in the 
opening chapters of the return of the beautiful widow, who 
finds her awkward daughter nearly grown up, is well given 
and entertaining. The sensational incident at the end of the 
story is not very convincing. The Hidden Player. By 
Alfred Noyes. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A very 
slender thread of intention unites the short stories which are 
numbered as chapters in this volume. They are most of them 
-asy reading, but Mr. Alfred Noyes is surely a little inconsistent 
in his allusions to this journal. ‘The Spectator’s high intellec- 
tual qualities come in for a good deal of abuse, for which we 
are duly grateful, yet the paper is said to review “ most 
respectfully ” the impressionist poem of a lunatic. However, 
the story called after the poem, “ The Red Rat,” is much the 
most amusing in the book, and will cause the reader to suspect 
the author of possessing a real sense of humour. 





SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by J. B. 
Bury, 8. A. Cook, F. E. Adeock. Vol. II. The Egyptian 
and Hittite Empires to 1000 B.c. (Cambridge University 
Press. 35s. net.) 

The co-operative method of writing history has its draw- 
backs, but it is well adapted to the task of co-ordinating the 
innumerable facts of ancient history, to which the spade is 
adding year by year. No one man can grapple with the vary- 
ing technical problems presented by Egypt, Babylonia, the 
Ilittites, Crete, Mycenae, the Dorians, Homer's Troy, Israel, 
and the Bronze and Iron Ages in Western Europe. But the 
corps of specialists marshalled by the Cambridge editors deal 
fully and thoroughly with all these aspects of the second 
millennium before Christ. Professor Breasted, with the 
Egyptian records at his disposal, can write with assurance 
about the great age of Egypt under the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and the decline under Akhnaton and Tutankhamen. His 
colleagues, less fortunate, have to make provisional statements, 
for lack of continuous evidence. But the general outlines of 
world-history in the period are becoming firmer and clearer. 
It is evident that the years following 1200 B.c. saw vast 
changes. The Hittite power collapsed, Troy fell, the Philis- 
tines and other ‘‘ Peoples of the Sea” attacked Egypt, Baby- 
Jonia was in confusion. The connexion, if any, between these 
facts has yet to be explained. We must note two specially 

.interesting contributions. Professor Bury boldly champions 

the old Greek traditions and the essential unity and truth of 

the Homeric epics. Dr. 8. A. Cook, on the other hand, after 

a dispassionate inquiry, concludes that the Old Testament 

narratives cannot be reconciled with the evidence of the 

monuments. “ Truth of idea rather than of fact,” he says, 

“is the characteristic feature of the Biblical history.” This 

volume well maintains the very high standard set in the first 

of the series ; there are to be nine in all, ending with Constan- 
tine’s conversion to Christ’anity. 

THE MARRIAGE CRAFT. By D.H.S. Nicholson. 
Sanderson. 6s. net.) 

A party of typical human beings—as the average novelist 
understands types—sets out in a barge with the avowed 
purpose of talking out the problems of sex and particularly 
of monogamy. This they do, each keeping fairly strictly, 
even sometimes a little laboriously, to the character with 
which the author has originally endowed them. The Marriage 
Craft is a pleasant, readable, rather elementary book, and 
would form an agreeable and tactful introduction to the 
discussion of a subject which in many circles is unfortunately 
even to-day pushed back into an unretlecting rather than a 
profound darkness. To go straight from such darkness to 
the brightly startling lucidities of many modern writers on 
sex might prove something of a shock to the sensitive. The 
best thing in the book is the statement of the celibate point 
of view which in the mouth of a young high church clergyman 
is made, if not entirely human and attractive, at least com- 
prehensible and even sympathetic. 

THE ART OF HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR: His Life and 
Works. By Frank Gibson. (Drane’s, Ltd. 21s. net.) 

Unless biographies of artists are treated in an_ original 
manner, they seldom make interesting reading matter, for it is 
not often that a painter's life is any more colourful than that 
of the average clerk, grocer or navvy. When the biography 
deals, for the most part, with the dates on which certain 
pictures were painted or submitted to the ‘** Academy” or 
the ** Salon,” it becomes very boring indeed. Mr. Gibson's 
biography is no exception. He makes no attempt whatever 
to arrive at any valuation of Fantin-Latour’s worth as a 
painter—and painting, after all, was one of the chief factors 
in Fantin-Latour’s life. Considering the cheapness of the 
book there are an astonishing plenitude of illustrations. 
It must be admitted, however, that they are all of a very 
poor quality. 


(Cobden- 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATR, 
[By Our Ciry Epiror.] 
GERMAN LOAN AND RUSSIAN TREATy, 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sir,—There is just sufficient anxiety with regard 4, 
certain aspects of the financial and political outlook to 
restrain general business on the Stock Exchange, but jt js 
tempered by an underlying optimism which explains the 
continued firmness of prices. The anxicties are concerned 
with such matters as the Russian Treaty, the Laboyp 
outlook, and even it must be admitted the Geneva 
Conference, recent reports from that quarter being of a 
character to suggest that there may be some danger lest 
those who are endeavouring to secure permanent inter. 
national peace may go a little too much ahead of the 
nationalist as opposed to the internationalist view. 

Moreover, if not to these anxieties, at all events to these 
uncertainties affecting markets at the moment has also 
to be added the uncertainty, first, with regard to the 
measure of success likely to attend the German Loan, 
and second, as regards its effect and all that it involves jy 
setting in motion the Dawes plan for the financial reha- 
bilitation of Germany. So far as may be judged from 
present indications, I should scarcely look for the appear. 
ance of the Loan before the end of October, or the begin- 
ning of November, and while the delay is not surprising, 
in view of the many details which have to be settled, there 
may be a tendency for other business to be hung up, 
pending the completion of that important operation. 
It is generally believed in the City that the English 
portion will be brought out under the auspices of the 
Bank of England, but up to the present that belief is 
simply founded on the original statement by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald that the respective Governments of th 
| Allies would use their best offices with the various central! 
banks to enlist their sympathy and co-operation in 
floating the Loan. At one time, it will be remembered 
that the French bankers displayed hostility to the Loan, 
but it is clear that M. Herriot has already fullilled his 
part of the agreement referred to, and it is understood 
that the French bankers have now promised to take a 
share. The main point on which interest centres for 
the moment ts with regard to the proportions to be taken 
by the various countries, and to ensure the success of the 
operation it is considered in the City that America should 
take £25,000,000, and that the proportion allotted to this 
country should be limited to £10,000,000, leaving 
£5,000,000 for other European centres. For, however 
small may be the proportions of the Loan floated in th 
countries of the other Allies, it seems to be very important! 
that the Loan should be participated in by all of them. 
If some such proportionate allotments as these are agreed 
to, and making all allowances for the fact that many 
investors in the different countries will withhold subserip- 
tions by reasons of sentiment, I believe that unless ther 
should be untoward political developments, the Germai 
Loan will be very readily absorbed. The security wil! 
be exeeptionally good, while the operation will, so to 
speak, set in motion forces which should, in themselves 
make for conditions favourable to international prospertt) 
generally, thereby increasing the likelihood of an appreci:- 
tion in the price of the Loan itself. In saying this, 
however, I am, of course, assuming that at the outset th: 
peculiar difficulties connected with the operation ar 
duly recognized in the terms of the Loan, which must b 
generous. 

The City is not at all happy concerning the Russian 
Treaty, and it has not escaped notice that most of th 
opposition from Liberal quarters has been framed i 
language suggestive that the opposition is confined to th 
lax character of the promise concerning a guaranteed 
loan rather than to the whole principle of the Loan itsell, 
while there is the further suggestion that, subject to cer- 
tain modifications, the Liberals would not oppose a Treat) 
with Soviet Russia. 

Now, without entering into the purely political sid 
of the controversy, there is one aspect of the whol 








matter which impresses the City very forcibly, and it is 
this. On the one hand, we have Labour leaders going 
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up and down the country defending the Treaty and the 
| Per 5 ; A ‘ ry hi V/1D TT) ish TO ‘ Y a 
Loan on the grounds that it is needed for the stimulation THE RECR EA I ION Ne) Of LONDON 
of our commercial and financial activities. And _ yet, aes ‘i 
on the other hand, we have the bankers, the various : os 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of PLAYS. 
British Industries and the Council of the Chamber of | St. JAmes’s.—The Nervous Wreck os + 2.30—8 99 
on. ¢ ‘ » ~ - ve ° ° ° at shat c , ‘ +o 
Shipping of the 1 nited Kingdom united in opposing Vio hae roy fae abt hyphae i 
the Treaty and in maintaining that harm rather than 4 eee ae are unaffected and competent. | 
: . . . . é uy — > ‘ « 
good would result to the financial and business interests | “S?O}T0-——4 Be 2-000 RO =. 30—8 39 
~ bs 4 {Henry Ainley in a commonplace religious play.] 

of the country. Now, these are protests which cannot | Wynpuam’s.—T’o Have the Honour -. 2.30—9,43 
be ignored. They do not come from a body of men who [Sir Gerald du Maurier’s casualness of manner accords ‘ 
BARDS, fllicted bv : tee sentions 8 lc aia » eho perfectly with the thin brilliance of this comedy, } 
are afflicted by undue sentimental considerations about | New.— $7. Joan... ta ~» Site 


Bolshevism, while, be it remembered, that in questions per- 
taining to monetary policy and the like our commercial 
and banking interests do not always see eye to eye. I 
venture to think, however, that in this case the unanimity 
in opposing the Russian Treaty is due to the fact that 
all the interests I have named are accustomed to take 
long views. Unlike the politicians of to-day, who are 
so fond of following the easy path of expediency when 
dealing with pressing problems, such, for example, as that 
of unemployment, our banking and business interests 
know that there is always danger that if an unsound 
course is taken, sooner or late the difficulties which it is 
sought to relieve may become still more serious. It is 
felt, in short, that the Treaty with the Soviet Government 
contains within it a repudiation of those principles of 
credit and good faith on which all business or financial 
contracts must rest. 

Nor must it be supposed that the City is unmindful 
with regard to the present state of unemployment. 
Rightly or wrongly, however, it believes that the causes 
are manifold, and that some of them are connected with 
restriction of output and unduly high costs of production, 
Until these matters have been attended to, it is feared 
that other forms of relief, whether in Doles, Government 
relief works, or foreign purchases based on loans by 
this country, may not only tend to divert attention from 
these local causes of trade depression, but, under the 
present system of Trade Union restrictions and Labour 
extremists’ demands, may even tend to worsen the 
position. What, of course, is required is that Capital 
and Labour should unite together in creating conditions 
favourable to cheapened mass production, thus enabling 
us to mect foreign competition, providing at one and the 
same time a systera under which wage-carners as well as 
capitalists shall obtain full and adequate share in the 
increase in national prosperity which may be expected 
to follow such a policy.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Articr W. Kiwpy. 

The City, September 24th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

While most departments of the Stock Exchange have 
simply been marking time amidst the uncertainties of 
the outlook to which I refer in my weekly letter, quite 
a boomlet has characterized Rubber and Tea shares. 
In both directions the movement may be said to be 
justified by actual conditions, the price of rubber having 
risen a little, while stocks (under present restrictions) 
have declined, and the Tea companies are prospering. 
At the same time, it may be well to remember that the 
short supply of shares in both markets has occasioned 
prices to advance rather out of proportion to the actual 
volume of business. High-class investment stocks have 
also been very firm, but in that case the movement must, 
in part at all events, be connected with the general 
uncertainty to which I have referred. 

* . * * 


The Chairman of Nobel Industries, Sir Harry McGowan, 
was able at the recent meeting once again to give a very 
satisfactory report to sharcholders. This great combine 
now comprises some twenty-nine companies, and at the 
end of last year the total assets were valued at no less 
than £23,542,000, Investments alone standing at about 
£8,500,000. The balance-sheet is a good one, showing a 
surplus over liabilities, after providing for the issued 


share capital of the parent concern of over two millions 
and a-half, this representing an increase during the year 


A. W. K. 


of nearly £300,000, 





| September 30th. 








[The best play in London.] 
FILMS. 


At THE TivoLt, oom AND (September 29th to October 5t), 
daily, 2.30, 5.80, and 8.30).- Rupert of He nts au. 
[A sequel to The P risoner of Zenda, acted by a score of famous stars, No oy 
will take the film seriously, but it is bright Ruritanian make bel 
and very enjoyable. | 
STotL, KinGsway (September 29th to October 1g 
continuous). The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
[Lon Caaney’s interpretation of the Hunchback is quite ellent,} 
At Drury LANE (daily for a season).—-The Thief of Baghdad. 
{Sumptuous fantasy such as the cinema excels in. The Americans haye 
last decided that it is better to stimulate the imagination than m rely | 
astonish the eye, and that shadows are more cloquent than a blaze of lig: 
AT THE SCALA THEATRE (daily, 2.30 and 8.30).—Love anq 
Sacrifice. 
[Mr. D. W. Griffith's disappointing (but not anti-British) film of the War of 
American Independence, which the Censor held up awhik 
At THE KinGsway Hau (October Ist only).—With Allenby 
in Palestine and Lawrence in Arabia, 
A travel and war film of great educational valuc.} 


MUSIC. 


-AKOLIAN HaALu 


AT TUE 


September 27th — London String 
Quartet . zy 

[These famous players rs hs ave not been he ard t in London for tw ) Years 
They will play the delectable Debussy Quartet, Beethoven Op 
No. 3, and Schumann Op. 41, No. 3.) 
September 27th —QuvurEEN’s HAL. 
[Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch is playing the Schumann Toec 
Fantasia in C, and a paraphrase, or more aptly a bedevilm 

by Godowsky of Strauss’s (the Viennese waltz writer) 


Fledermaus.)} 
Piano Recital 


Mr. Lackhaus, is playing 


K.C.— Bach 


Piano Recital .. 3.9 


Ha, th 


AKOLIAN TALL. 3.0 
{That prodigious and polished technician, 
tach and the Romantics.| 
October 2nd.—Sr. Micnar.’s, 
Recital .. 
Harold Darke, one 
recitals every Thursday until October 
application.] 
October 2nd..— QUEEN'S TIALL. 
{Mr. Arnold Bax'’s Symphonic Variations for Piano a 
to be played by Miss Harriet Cohen, who is th ded 
exponent of this Neo-Romantic British composer; also, the 
picturesque Danzas Fantasticas of Turina.) 
October 3rd.-- QUEEN’s Haui.— Promenade Conceits.. 
{Classical night. The Eroica Symphony, Bach's Concerto in D r 
for Three Pianos, in which the interlacing of tt » solo instru- 
ments is a marvel of intricate technique, and the de Li ious Suite in 
B minor for Flute (Mr. Robert Murchie) and Strinys.) 
OwrITT .C 
LECTURES. 
GresuAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL 
Streer, E.C.—Mr. Percival Gaskell on 
* Florentine Art of the Renaissance,” with 
lantern .. mie 1 me Re 
[The first of a course of twenty: five ” ture s Admission fre 
October Ist.—CENTRAL ScuooLt or Arts AND CRAFTS 
SOUTHAMPTON Row, W.C.—Sir Banisier 
Fletcher on “* Mediaeval Architecture,” with 
lantern .. és a - 
{The first of a course of twer nty- four le« tures. Admission fret 
October 2nd.—Mary Warp SerrLeMEeNT, TAVISTOCK 
Pace, W.C.—Mr. A. Compton-Rickett on 
* English Renaissance Literature”. . a. @.90 
[The first of a course of twenty-four lectures, Admission free 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
SEPT. 29th and 30th and Oct. 1st. Victor Hugo's ** THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF NOTRE DAME,” starring Lon Chaney; Comedy anid 
Educational Film, &c. OCT. 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Edward Horton in 
** RUGGLES OF RED GAP "’; Billy Sullivan in ‘*‘ THE LEATHER 
PUSHERS "; Comedy, Scenic and FELIX, &c. 
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The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOG Ry 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to_ state 
TRADE-MARK. that, owing to expiration of lease *¢ : t ie ; 
J ¥ W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANS RREL 
BY ALTORTTMENT to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.,  whict will 
TO in future be the Head Office; their other addres 
H.M. THE KING. | being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C 
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“i, Greatest publishing achievement in years! 


nica has been a unique record of successful 


lad, "Ties whole history of the Encyclopedia Britan- Only a limited Edition at this 43 per cent. saving. 
innovations. But never in all the years that this 





Only 20,000 sets of the Britannica in the New 


great work has been published have we been able to Form have been printed, and more than 4,500 of 


- make such an amazing announcement as this. these have already been sold! Announcement of 
Nar of It is nothing less than the publication of the Encyclo- the New Form is being made in other capitals 
site Gilaamion tn 6 tou Comm, stated toate tee simultaneously with this announcement in London. 
lenby —— ee ne pty hs sins ls er ; Less than 15,500 sets now remain and just less than 
Cambridge Issue plates, but al a price that ts 43 per half of these will be available for the British Empire. 
cent. less than the present price of that famous issue— 
by far the lowest figure at which the complete, large Seize this opportunity before it is too late. The 
type, large page Britannica has ever been offered to the time is now—it is the opportunity for which you have 
general public. heen waiting—to-morrow may be too late. Make 
3.15 The idea behind the New Form was the logical sure of your set. Before you turn the page, sign the 
outcome of years of experience; it crystallized the attached coupon and we will send you full particulars 
recommendations of thousands of users and owners of of this wonderful offer by return of post. 
3.0 the Britannica. Leading printers and publishers said : 
“If you can do it, it will be a big success.” 
We gave the specifications to our experts and told 
| them to go ahead. Their success has been beyond all 
0 expectations, 
These were the specifications—and they have been 
carried out to the letter: 
0 [1] Large type, easy to read. [3] Fully illustrated. 2 fer 
l he ¢ na ) * er 
[2] Complete and latest text. os ras ices ; 
% (Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) [4] Big saving in price, 


WHY THE PRICE IS SO LOW. 
First of all, the experts made a striking innovation— 
0 they decided to bind this issue of the Britannica in 
sixteen double volumes instead of thirty-two single 
volumes. 
That one change enabled us to save nearly 50 pet 
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cent. of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by the use of the 
famous Britannica Opacity Paper, which is very thin, 
but beautifully white and opaque. We placed an order 
1,200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 books of ordin- 































: for 
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. ary size—at a time when prices in the paper market 
were at their lowest. 
Then it was determined to print this issue from the 
plates of the famous Cambridge Issue, which sells for 
N) nearly twice as much, and the thirty-two volumes of 
which are now the prized possession of those to whom 
price is not the first consideration. By using these 
plates it was possible to save thousands of pounds, 
30 because we did not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 
a The use of these plates is, indeed, your guarantce This Handsome 
- that the text is identical with that of the finest de BOOKCASE FREE ! 
luxe sets, 
e ° ° ° e This handecme bookcase, in aolid oak, especially 
Contents identical with issues selling for Soclenal tar Gx tk tee Seachen anak oe ie 
twice as much. given free with each set of the Encyclopedia 
—— a * . P ‘ . = Britannica in the New Form while this offer last 
This issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica in te 
New Form is the newest and latest issue printed 1.1 P. h ’ 
arge type and handsomely bounc cloth and in half- ost the Cou on To-da PY 
] ty] 1 I Isomely bound in cloth and in ha 
morocco. . ; Or, if you prefer, call at our Showroom, 125, High Holborn, 
= It contains a complete history of the world-war and (Fourth Floor), or at Harrods’ Book Department, whcre 
“ its momentous consequences, and the latest developments sets in the New Form may be examined. 
i in every field of industry, art, science, manufacture, es ae ae —s 
music, invention, etc The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd., 
J More cr pie s of the Pritannica have bee n sc id than fi 125, High Holborn, London, W.C.1, | 
- of all other encyclopedias put together, for this great Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 6 
work is the treasure house of all human knowledge. E your 50-page book describing the Ency ia Britannica 
in the New Form at the special 43 per cent. saving and » 
. | full details of your easy plan of pay:ment, B 
‘ WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. E z 
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a reproduces a number of specimen pages (many in colour), ex- | 4 4 
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Robinson & Cleaver’s 


LINEN DAMASK 


S.P. 69.—Bleached Pure Irish Linen 
Double Damask ‘Table Cloths. 
Design: Olive or Roman Scroll. Will 
wear and wash well, giving years of 


satisfaction. 





yards each yards each 
2x2 _ ~- 27/9 2 x3 - 41/6 
2x 2)! - 34/6 25x3 - 53/6 





LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 
22 x 22 inches, 24 x 24 inches, 
6 for 15/9 6 ior 18/3 





ALSO REGENT ST. LONDON & CHURCH 6. LIVERPOOL 





ROBINSON ¢ CLEAVER 2 tiie. ris 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS : 70. sent | 
» free any, 
BELFAST : address. 


COMPANY MEETING. 


tars 
NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LIMITEp, 
EXPLOSIVES AND METAL INDUSTRIE 


The fifth annual general meeting of Nobel Industries, Lim; 
was held on Friday, “Septe »mber 19th, in the Great Hall, Wine 
House, E.C. Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E, (Chairman and M 
Director), presided. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E. (the Secretary), read the notice - 





ted, 


he Ster 





anaging 


| ing the meeting and the auditors’ report. ” 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: Tit is a}y; ~ 

| source of gratification when one’s expectations are fulfilled, and ous 
board meet you to-day with feelings of pleasure that the he 


expressed when I last addressed you that the results for a 23 woul 
not fall short of those for 1922 has been amply realized, this notyiq 
standing a continuance of uncertain commercial conditions th rough 
out the world. 

I will open my survey by dealing first with our chief line of many. 
facture, blasting explosives and accessories. You will be glad to 
| learn that during the past few years we have been, and stil] ap 

rapidly consolidating our position in these important products 
The home trade is an important part of our business, and while o 
























do not delay! 
Insure your life while health is good 
and before the annual premium rises, 
as it must each year! Married or 
single, you cannot take a wiser step. 
There is a Policy to suit you perfectly, 
Let us quote now! 
Please state correct age when writing. 
FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 
FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 
Head Office ; 
9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offices : Be 
28, Cornhill, we. 3, and neat oS 
17, Waterioo Place,S. W.1. Fer. occasie- oS 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1349. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets ae es ee ~ oo «. £50,000,000 
Annual Income .. «e o e +  £7,500,000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis ard 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourabie mortality experience 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 4 
W. C. Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. past ited 1880. 


Authorised Capital ... bi ‘ ° Sse ad £10,500,000 
Iss { Capital ame wae iu . — jae £9,000,000 
tal a om > 3.000.000 
Se as - : < < ses ese " £3.01 0 - together £6,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors . £6,000,000, 
HEAD OFFIC! 71 CORNHILL.. —— | & eR 

DRAF TS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches througho the Aus 
traliar tates and Dominion of New Z: aland. “TE LEGRAP Hic REMIT- 
‘TANCES are also made BILILS are pure sed or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be asce: 
tained on apphcation, 


must always expect criticism by consumers we know from day ; 
day contact with our customers that they are satisfied wit] 
service we are giving them and with our selling prices. T hold; 


t} 


they have every reason to be satisfied, because our present 
selling prices compare most favourably with those ruling prior t 
War. ‘This, 1 would emphasize, has been rendered possible on} 
by the policy of concentration of manufacture and scientif 


research adopted by your company, which have enabled us to redy 
our selling prices in the home market on many occasions during {! 
past three years. I would remind you that these prices stand , 
their own merits, unassisted by tarifis or other artificial aids. \W 
know and fully appreciate the risks attached to the miners’ calling 
and leave nothing undone to ensure that the highest quality expl 





sives are produced at our various factories throughout the country 
Furthermore, we spend large swns of money annually in our effort 
to reach still higher standards. Leaving the home mark lar 
aware that we possess a large interest in Canadian Explosives, ‘Ltd 
a company formed some years ago in conjunction with influentis 
American manufacturers. This company owns factories in Easten 
and Western Canada, and with its associated concerns supp lie s tl 
major part of the requirements of blasting explosives and accessori 


in that great Dominion, I returned about a fortnight ago fror 
Canada, and am happy to say that that company has a higl 
efficient. organization, is doing well, and that its prospects ar 
excellent. Canadian mining developments are progressing steadil 
and we can look forward with every confidence to the future of t! 
explosives trade in Canada. 
CuiLtian ExpLosivEs AND AFRICAN EXPLOSIVES. 

In South America our business is on a satisfactory basis. Th 

Chilian Explosives Company, to which I referred Jast year, is no 


operating, and while we have met with the usual dilficultir 


incidental to the starting up of any new factory, especially s 
highly technical as that for explosives, we anticipate that 
Chilian Company will in due course become the main source oi 


supply of explosives for the nitrate oficinas in Chili and the grea 
copper and other mines in Chili, Bolivia, and the neighbouring 
countries. Culminating in a visit I paid to South Africa towar 
the end of last year, together with some of my colleagues, in porta 
negotiations were completed, as a result of which the Cap 
Explosives Works, owned wholly by De Beers Consolidated Min 
were merged with Nobel's interests in South Africa into a net 


company under the title of African Explosives and Industries 
Lid.—the shareholders of the new company being ourselves 
the De Beers C ompany, The new company possesses two larg 


explosives factories, one near Cape Town and one near 
burg, and also a factory near Durban, where are produced fertilisers 
insecticides, and cognate articles. 

Meta. INpustTrRy. 





That section of our business which is next in importance is th 
metal industry. You will appreciate the difliculties attendan 
on the change from warlike conditions to pe aceful pursuits that 
applied to those of our companies engaged in that branch. However 
by application of scientific factory oa inistration, we are nev 
producing a superior quality of goods as compared to pre-Wa 
days, and I am pleased to say that the companies producing roll 
metal and other metal products are, in consequence, in excellent 
shape, and doing a steadily increasing volume of business, 0% 
whole range of products. In particular, our metallic an 

| reaches the highest standards, and is much appreciated by Gover 
|} ment authorities, and we receive nothing but commendat I 
| the quality of the ammunition now sent out. Tt is expected t 
| this end of our business will continue to contribute largely 
| the revenue of Nobel Industries. Allied to the metal end is t 


sporting ammunition branch of our business. ‘This is 
where research has wide scope, and we are continuously 
large sums of money to improve the quality of our produc 
fn eg reach us from time to time from sportsmen as to t! 
prices of sporting ammunition, but every effort is being 1 
reduce costs of manufacture, which can be reflected 1 
prices. To assist us in this direction, T would impress 

of ammunition the desirability of confining their orders to Brit 
made goods. Jt is not necessary for me to point out that v 


¢ { 


chance ot re ducing costs. 


and accounts, which was unanunously adopted. 


is an important factor in costs of production, and support give 
to Continental makes of ammunition must necessarily lessen ow 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 








\\ 


\ ae-g 
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rae «¢ THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD Bo 


wi uk ae PAPKAUPLPVPV DPV AAPA AVA AV PVAVUPUPAL AIPA AMV ALAA AADTIA SS 
7 SS @ A recent expert opinion concerning the 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce: 9g 
ad ( ee ° a 
r : 6G . .. Tam convinced that the exceptional road performance of these cars is due »» 
lec gS largely to the close attention paid to minute details and the refusal of the J. 
It ae designer to be hustled into any changes which have not been justified by a SP 
th aC long and exacting test.” ae 
‘al ea The Motoring Correspondent of the “Daily Mail.” SS 


educ gS BPYPYVPYVUYVVPYUPVPYPYPYPVPVPWPYUPYUPUPUPUPUPAPAAPAAAAAMAA oe 
€ 


‘| 4 ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. § 


van % 1§ CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 yS 
_ 37 TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) ee 
s th ? 


ori CNIS RS Sh, Sve 
. SSS SSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSSS G2 











The Famous Established 1800. 
CRE | 


Pre: W ar Swrenath, 23 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 





166/- per dozen, earr. paid. 


MATTHEW GL OAG & SON, 


13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
































For cleaning Silver. Elecuro Plate &c. 


| ft a Pe Goddard’s 
You ve always power Plate Powder | 









































hand if you use ~ Sold everywhere 6? V-26&46 J 
‘ Churchyard dHemartals ; in Grey Cort raish Granite =~ 
=, PERFECTION SPIRIT oun — st wt I ae “Y: - ~ ay ‘s , M NVI R MM ALTES! 2 . 
Uniform everywhere-Reliable always J} with seveliod Curbing, PAt Cxoss on solid rock base. 5 Ih 
' 5. Height, 4ft. 217 SF, 
“s Tanesgek A 
yur ti Carriage P er t 1 i 1 1 . ( , ry =, — = > : 
ont ANCLO-AMERICAN OILCO LTO 36 Queen Annes Cate London. 5 W.1 ii 7 ow 4 i ; c¢ i sis ° ( ’ =) 
< Wi aie & SON Ltd., 6-1 sch. Sasaiione. testa Maia 
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HOME MODEL “ A.” 


A SAFE 
and Inexpensive 


VIOLET RAY 
TREATMENT 


in. your own home 





ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND. 


IV.—Publication of Embossed Books 














The National Institute is the largest publishing house for the blind 
in the worid. Within the last seven years over one millio: 
half embossed publications have been issued. A com 





reader, with the ten “eyes” of their hands, can read as « 


a person with sight. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920 
Patrons: H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.I 
The object of the Institute, the largest institution in t 
the care and welfare of the blind from birth to old a 
SEND A GIFT to those who have LOST A GIFT. 
_All donations should be addressed to the HON. TREASI 
NationaL INsTITUTE FOR THE Buinv, 226 Great PorTLANd S 
Lonpvon, W. 1. 


RERS 
TREET 














Every day the value of Violet Ray High-Frequency Electricity 
is becoming more widely realised as a health factor, and with 
the B.E.L. Machines this electricity can be produced at home 
with the minimum expense and the utmost effect. The current | 
gives no shock, but passes gently through any part of the body, | 
soothing and toning every nerve, increasing the vitality, and 
fortifying the system against illness. The treatment is wonder- 
fully beneficial in cases of 


LUMBAGO NEURITIS 
RHEUMATISM NEURALGIA 
PARALYSIS SCIATICA 
"FLU & COLDS HEADACHES HAIR & SCALP 
SKIN TROUBLES INSOMNIA TROUBLES, Etc. 
The B.E.L. Machines are used by Hospitals and Doctors 


throughout the country. 


THROAT 
TROUBLES 
BRAIN FAG 








This model is specially designed for 

home use, and is built into mahogany 

or oak carrying case. Complete, with 

Standard Applicator, as _ illustrated 
above. 


| HOME MODEL “A” 


| £4 4s. Od. 


li you heave no electric light in your house, write to us for full 
of our New Self-contained Accumulator Model. 








particulars 





There is nothing unpleasant about using the B.E.L.—it is 
something to look forward to. The only sensation pro- 
duced is a pleasant feeling of glowing warmth. A child 
can use the B.E.L. outfit, it is so simple and harmless. 


We should like to give you a demonstration, if you can conveniently call, | 
or we shall be glad to send full particulars and lierature of Home Model 
“A” and other B.E.L. Models upon request. 








ARS | 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— | 


BOWER ELECTRIC, LTD., 


Offices, Works and Showrooms—15 GRAPE STREET, | 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. | 


lelephones: Regent 5182 & £283. 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want ol 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. 





Avoid cheap, spuricus 


“il 


imitations under the same or similar name 
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with the glory that surrounds 
the masterpieces of Literature, 
the OXFORD Sectional Book- 
case is a profoundly practical 
piece of furniture and a beau- 
tiful addition to every home, 
great and small. 




















| 
| 


Be y= |G 
Sectional Bookease } 


ms 


Ingenious, yet simple, and 





practically invisible, is the 
method of joining the 





stacks, which at all stages 








| 

| of growth present a fault- 
| less “ finished ” appearance. 
} 





Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 


|'Wm. BAKER 
| & Co., Ltd., 
| Library Specialists, 


OXFORD. 


London Agents: 
DULAU & CO., LTD., 
¢ 34-¢ Margaret Stre 





























Cavendish Square, W. 
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ook under] 
bed when 
A ) ies 
0 — nn so 
wonder you 9 
ave bad 











= try the 
“SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


epeezie " a soundly constructed trellis 

frame, easily fixe a "wal *r iny mattress cmon or 

diamond) On this ar many strong coil prings 

w h support and make even a worn-out mz attress 

lly and permanently comfortable; in fact, as good 

as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 

ost Our terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 
and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS | 
SEND NO MONEY 


but give width of bed 
& mention Spectator. 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4ft. wide - © 25/- 
ft. wide - -~ 30/- 


LISTS FREE. 





























STEN 7 THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
, ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
pou to eradica eir disease 1 an 
y t come Men id Women wor thy of our R ice 
$29 Ba trom all parts of the U nited Kingdom have been born tree 
of Venereal | 1se in the 
Ge ONDGN LOCK | HOSPITAL AND HOME 
. e new Maternity Dept. was | 
) i new and_ spec ial tre stneeet there provided Please 


i ition to the Secretary to-day. £17,600 required in the 
70a work, 
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YOUR CHANCE | 
IS PASSING.... ¢ 


ao ~ 











A 
Ten minutes only by fast train from 1} 
Baker Street or Marylebone stands a 
vivid, living epitome of the mighty P| 
power, vast resources and beauty of iF 
the British Empire. | 
Destined to become historic among "| 
the peoples of the Commonwealth of 14 
Nations, it will be denied to you 
within a few days. fs) 
| 
Will you fail to see your Empire be- | 
cause... it is only ten minutes aw ay? } 
Source of pride to the optimist, tonic 4 
to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, 3 
the British Ewpire Exhibition speak Ss 4) 
to the World of our achiev ements in P 
engineering, industry, arts and cralf its, 4 
and of our vast capacity for enjoying , 
good music and riotous amusement. 
One exhibit alone. the British Empire ° 
Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, 
tells the fascinating century- long 
story of the rise of coal gas to its 
present power in the world of Indus- 
try, in Public Service, and in the 
Home. You will voor somet ing 4 
of value from the ; ractical ia 1ion- 
strations that are given there from 
hour to hour, and, if weary, wil! 
find the lounge the cosiest rest-room 
in the Exhibition. 
The British Empire Gas Exhibit has 
been inspected by some 30,000 
people every day since it opened. 
’ 
SS Ne = ee Pl] 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


P. & O. and Bil. Tickets Interchangeable, also Px 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipping and Union Companies. All sailings 

subject to change with or without notice. 


1, London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi ‘. Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

ae ondon & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, J: 4 in & Australia. 

4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 


5. London to Queensland. 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New { 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
| 7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Ze aland, Australia and tiie ! 
South Sea Islands. 


8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 








Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St... SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P &O. & BI Offices, 122, Leadenhall St ondon, E C.3, 
BL, Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 

No 6 J.B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhal! Street, London, 

BC 3, or P &O House (first floor,—General Passenger Agent. 
W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 

No 7 Union SS Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O. Rouse (first 

floor General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street 

London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 

Pacific Railway 
No 8—P & O Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above 

Paris (Al Routes) —Societé Prancaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines 

ee 





ADDRESS: 
Nos 1.2.3. 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F If 
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BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of cris flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
| dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 




















Made only by 


CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 






































THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atlantic House, Moorvate, E.C.2, & America Hous 

Cockspur Street, S.W.r. LIVERPOOL, Goree, BIRMING HAM 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C.i. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 








—— Se 











VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY 
says: “IL have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ 
cace, Nec d. ? 


THEIR M/ ATESTIES "| THE KING AND 
President; H.R.H. THe PRINCE OF WALES. 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £1 2; 000 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,001 
TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF 2£9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENANCE, 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and many 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. EL. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAY TON, Ks 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F., DE v v rT, Esq. 
Joint Sec retartes; = BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY ry covel AND. 
should be made payable to and ser 
THE SHAFT ESBU iRY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 














Reep the mouth 
sweet poll 


Ve An ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant P astille is just 
, What you need when your 
‘mouth or throat feels uncom 
* < fortable. Besides having a 
_ soothing and mildly astringent 

effect they have a delicious, 
‘3 58 slightly acidulous flavour which 
OAT haw % CX * is most refreshing. These 











i e parity He Pastilles leave no unpleasant 
hy Yayo é fter-taste and do not discolour 
Wik ~ yey after-taste and do sc 

LAAN APA the teeth. 

Rae mG : 
tl rm? Your Chemist stocks them 
i patti / 


Packed in distinctive 


wie sme Fllenburnys 


vty \ (gia PASTILLES 
ilb. 4/3 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 Lombard Street. London, E.C.%, 
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“Buy another one, 


Dad!” 


“IT DON’T like to see you uncom- 
fortable. Why have the house 
divided into Lords and Commons ? 
Some sitting on Buoyant Chairs 
and some on chairs. Buy another 
one, Dad. Buy several!” 

IN a collection of very luxurious 
easy-chairs it might be possible 
to find some which look like Buoy- 
ant Chairs. But the resemblance 
is mainly on the surface. The great 
strength and enormous softness of 
the Buoyant Chair arise out of a 
superb exclusive inner craftsman- 
ship. The springs of the Buoyant 
Chair are unique; springs sprung 
on springs. Frame—as strong as a 
schooner ; stuffing—the best curled 
black hair and nothing else. 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


The name “Buoyant” will be found under 

every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most 

good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas, 


Buoyant Sales Department 
Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts 




















THE “DEVON” FIRE 


| 
PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
| 












































| 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. 
! 
| 

Sole Manufacturers: H 

| 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


| 
London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford Si., W. 1. \| 
W orks: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


























Vrepaid Classified Adbertisements. 








RATES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) Four Shillings. 


| Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) Pe Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent t 1 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages LU words.) Vouche t 
( y to advertisers whose ann cements exceed TU words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Od, per inch 
Files are available at * The 8S tator”’ Of f i tion by advert 


who ¢ ss thar 


Series Discounts as follows :— 





6 insertions 24% ; 13 insertions 5°%; 
26 insertions 75% ; 52 msertions 10%). 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
gnust be sent in all cases with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS, 


(A.D 1x 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Notice is hereby given that the next Exar n of candidates 1 lent in England 
and Wales will be held in London, Manciester, Carditf and Lecds ou the follow 
} dates :— 

Preliminary Examination on November 10th and 11th. 

Intermediate Examination on Nov r l2th and 13th, 

Final Examination on November lith, 12th and 13th, 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to the undersigned 
on or before October 9th, 1924 

Women are cligible under the 5 to q is ] ry 
A ntants upon t ime t 1 ¢ litions as art Pi ible to men 

By Order of the Council, A, A. GARRETT, Secretary, 


mo ouLD ROTTING HIiL&It 8. 
A Fund is being collected to found a SCHOLARSHIP or PRIZE in memory of 
Mrs. Withiel 

Subscriptions should be sent to Miss M, ALLWKRIGHT, Notting Hill ish 


Schovl, Norlaud Square, 








° ee 
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Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 





ee AND 
SAFFRON WALDEN, 
APPOINIMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 


The Committee of the above-named Institution invite applications for the position 


of Librarian. 


Salary £140 per annum, with house and rates free. 


Particulars of the duties and forms of application can be obtained from the under- 
signed, and applications must be sent in by October 7th, accompanied by not more 


than three copies of recent testimonials. 
HULERT COLLAR, 
40 Castle Street, Saffron Walden. 


Hon, See 


retary. 





Cc? RNWALL EDUCATION COMMIT 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wanted, immediately, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with an Honours Degree to 
Physics. 


take Botany throughout the school, 
Experience or Training essential, 
Scale—-£187 to £320. 


Subsidiary subjects—Chemistry and 







Forms of Application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped-addressed foolscap 


envelope) from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Cambort 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 


September 19th, 1924, 


TEE. 


ie, 





Gy eeer ses EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TECHNICAL SC HOOLS » TRURO, 


Wanted, immediately, an ASSISTANT MIST RESS, graduate preferred, — 


in Science "and Mathematics, and able to assist with general subjects and ga 
Scale—L£187—4£320. 


Further particulars and Form of Application (which should be returned to the 
Principal of the Schools not later than October Lith, 1924) ean be obtained from the 


CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, District Education Oflice, Princes Street, 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 
September 20th, 1924, 


Truro, 





A FRENCH MASTER is required for the ROYAL COL 


of Rs. 500 to Rs. 9,000 per annum 
candidate and family not exceeding four persons. 

Candidates must be British subjects, not more than forty years old, 
L. és L. or D. és L. Teaching experience essential. 

Further 
SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. Scott 
didates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Dey 


LEGE, 
MAURITIUS. Salary Rs. 7,000 per annum, rising by annual increments 
Free passage to Mauritius provided for selected 
with the 
particulars and forms of application are obtainable from “C.A.” the 
ish can- 
vartirent, 





Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1 

(issues FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.— 
in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, 

mended and posts after training seeured through Appointments 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 

CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1 


Unique 


Depar 


Training 
Residential Hostels recom- 


tment. 


CAREERS ASSO- 





NAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 
J Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: 
post free 3s. 10d. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., post free 2s, Od. 
ENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russcll Square, W.C. 1, 


New Edition, 
Cloth Binding 3s, 64., 
WOMEN'S EMPLOY- 








Lectures, Scholarships, Xe. 





OF LOND 
LIBRARIANSHIP, 


U RIi¥vyenuwesetT ¥ 
SCHOOL OF 


Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, K.C.B., 
Director: HE, A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt. 


The School provides the following Courses :— 
(tl) FULL-TIME COURSES, 
(2) COURSES FOR PAKT-TIME STUDENTS, 
Courses (1) and (2) are for students reading for the University 


ON. 


M.A., D.Litt. 


both Day and Evening. 


Diploma 


in Librarianship or tor the Certificate qualifying for the Diploma of the 


Library Association. 
(3) SPECIAL COURSES. 
(4) PUBLIC AND SPECTAL 
Libraries, 
Law, Public 
the session. 
THE SESSION 1924-25 begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th, 
Students desiring to be admitted should apply forthwith to: 


Library Work with Children, Book-binding, 
Libraries Extension Work, ete., will be 


Publie 


given 


LECTURES on Commercial and Tndustrial 


Library 
during 





VALTER W. SETON, 
University College, London, Secretary. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 
RS VIVENDI LE A GUE.— 
Par. iculars of LECT U RES explaining a New Principle in Breathing and its prac- 


tice in General Health, Tuberculosis, Infant Welfare 


Concentration, from Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Sql 


Education, and Development of 


uare, W 





l o—_-— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON 
DEMONSTRATION SCHVOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Mr. W. H. Ogston. 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss KE. KE. I 





sAWREN( 


FOR 


LANE, 8S.W. 15. 


W. 14. 


; : ; Treasurer : 
For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 


k. 


ee 
ttt 

BRANDON’S, BRIstToy 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERey, 


St: 


Patrons: THE ARCHBISHOPS, THE B ISHOP OF BRISTOI 
Bishops 

Jaen: THE DUCHESS OF 
Miss E,. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, (late Classica] Ley 

field College, University of London), » Lectaney, Wet. 
Fees; £70—£73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class ¢ 
and Laundry. <A few bursaries of the value of £5 to £20 are given annual et 

A few girls, not daughters of clergymen, are received on higher terms, ¥ 

Good grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts 
Playing Field at Westbury-on-Trym, » and 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships 
Qualifying Examinations, 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars. 


nm ‘ on en 
S MIC AEL’S, BOGNOR 
WooDARD (CHURC . ‘al ENGL — SCF OOL FOR GIRLs, 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady Warden, 
(jARRATIS HALL, BANSTEAD, has a_ branch 


for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, 
Science, 


and eleven other 
BEAUFORT, 
Head- Mistress : 





) and for Other 








School 
. and tor I 
Large grounds with golf, OF Doweati 


ote SF SS, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616," 


——— 
RBRutrtwteR Tt HH. 

BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SC aoes 

Chairman: Rev, J, D, JONES, M.: D.D, 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B. sa London, 
The School stands in its own grounds of ‘lo acres, facing Bournemouth Ba 
Entrance Scholarships. . 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bo 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 





LT 





FOR GIRLS, 





irhemouth, 





St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress :—Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos 


Cambridge, 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatigg 
Scholarships to the Universities, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| prema HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal— Miss PARKER, M.A, 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attent 








EALING, W.5. 





| 
| 





Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 
| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, 

J FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal, Miss CONDER. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if r quire 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good gardet 1. Net Ball, ‘Ty 3, B 
FESULDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHUR ST, KENT, 

FOUNDED 1850, 
Principals 


THOROUGIL 





BOARDING-SCHOO! 








f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 

Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, Ll miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
L EC ru RE S BY W iE ‘L. L- KNOWN PROFESSORS 


DAUGHTERS, 





27TH ANNUAL EDITION. 
IJATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors, 
Crown Svo, 1092 Pages, Price 5s,, postage Od. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
for Boys, Tutors, Private and Publie Scheols tor Girls 


Private and Public Seb 
Domestic Sci e, Physi 














Training and Agricultural Colleges, Recaetental Tiaining and Jn s Colleg 
ete, 
Advice also given, free of all charge. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Ag rents, 148 Canron n Strect London, EC. 4 
SO , 
Bous’ Schools and Colleges. 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
HEAD-MASTERS 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory 
School), and R. W. BURTON, M.c., B.A, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situat 400 acres 
of woodland and playing ticlds on the slopes of the Pentland Uiils. Workshoy 
niuscum, tennis courts, swimming, ete, 
UPPER SCHOOL, 
CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Joys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Exams 


For fuller particulars of above Schools send for Prospectuses to the SECRETAR), 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





T HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFO 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 

Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


RD. 





pF TRE MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. Boarding 
for Girls, situated in its own rounds of 40 acres 
Large playing-lields. Excellent health record, Small farm attached to the 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the | 
Examinations of the Pultic Schools. 
Principals—The 


School 
> M . | 
Sea and mountain air. 


School, 


sutrance 





Misses SALES, 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education, 
Hieal-Mis ress: 


Miss #. M. 3, BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.) 


GIRLS, 





17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the Head-Masters. 
ee TH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY, 
FOUNDED 1563, 

For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTI 
kK ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.- 


School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professio mal and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratorics, Swimming Bat 
O.T.C. Inelasive fees, £75 per annum,—for Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD 
MAST rE R. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, 
Highly qualified staff. 








Church of England Pub! 


——— 
BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Four leaving Scholarships of £75. to Oxford 
buildings, inc luding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Worksh« Boathouse, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0, T. ( wey gsl, ‘Entraz : 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head-Master 


re | OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Editien’, 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cade’ 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &e., and a full illustrated descript® 
of life at the College —GILEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House, 
al Old Bond Street, London, W, 1, 
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AK LAND 8 sc HOOL. 
0 TRINITY, JERSEY CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Preparatory Sel i Boys. 
i PSDERS : Sin JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Ds 
Po, KCB, CLE. M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq, F. J. BOIS, Esq., Sin 
wt ee MA ARTNEY, K.C.LE., AND THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 
= HEAD-MASTER THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S. 
(st. Catharine ‘s College, Cambridge Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 
Ictands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 


limate, healthy 
Boys 


Apply _for Prospec 


modern conv 


WHOLE-TIME 
Jead-Master, 


nience. Electric light 
BOARDERS 
Dr MOR GA 


situation — 
omy N AS 
tus, , to the 





AN- SMITH 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Coun il, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

ng Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master_ H bas PLUM, M.A. 
SCHOOL (North 
Healthy and beautiful district, 240 
Agricultural, Engineering and Com- 
Preparatory School for younger 











sea facing 





CASTLE 
BARNARD CASTLE. 
70 Day-Boys. Special Classes for 
Moderate and inclusive 2 


Eastern County 


BARNARD 


cae 
School), 


Joarders, 


mercial subjects. fees, 











boys. For prospectus apply _to the sursar. 
THE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 
] of Junior and Senior Schools. These provide cducation for boys from 


the Universities, &c, Loarding 
(College Blue, Cricket and 
bracing climate in the 
21 St. Andrew Square, 


enter for the Army 
Sparham, 13.A.(Hons.), Cantab. 
enjoys the healthiest and most 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


five years of age till they ; 
House Master, E. 
Football). Edinburgh 
country,—For Prospectus, «c,, 
Edinburgh. 

YHURCHER'S COLLEGE, 

) Head-Master, F, E. Woodall, M.A., I 
All applic: ition s te the 


DORKING, — Preparatory 


reancies in Septe ‘mbe e. 





PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 33. 10d. per term. HEAD-MASTER’'S SECRETARY. 
DELMONT, WESTCOTT, 
A) for Boy Vs On the: Surr vy Hills V: 


pees 


COU RT, Mitcheldean, Glos. ~ Founded i887. <A 
Spe ja! attention te 





School 








bining general education with agricultural and other practical work, 
deli‘ate and backward boys. App'y SECRETARY 


Private Tuition, Kc. 
UTION.—Mr. CHARLES 


YLOC 
J) will forward a brochure of his Private Le PUBLIK 














SEYMOUR 
SPEAKING, 


ssons in 











Carbon, 3d. Reduction quantity. 
200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’ 
"ING CO (1) 69 Lower Clapton Road, E.5 


Foreign. 
BIENVENNE —LAUSANNE 


ane 1s. 1,000 wds. 
Illegible writing speciality 
1909,— EXPEDIEN4 ryt 


Estab, . 





TILLA CHAMBLANDES, 





SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Special study of 
French. Modern languages, Art J iteratur Domestic Science classes, Sports, 
Hig che st Teferences Principal, Mi RUFER ort trom London, 
( \ENEV A.—School for Girls, Ch: smpel, 18 Chemin Lacombe. 

Principals: Miss CcTuBerr Potts and Mile, SCHMIDT, Liberal cultured, 
open-air life. Therough study of Languages, Music, Art, &c. House beautifully 
situated Highest references from British p ure ents . 


Botels, Hndx OS ee. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for or List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 








] 





P.R.H.A., Ltd... St. George's House 193 Ri Regent Street, W. 1. 
A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO _ residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. LTeautiful position on West 


Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masscuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 





Telep.: 341 
\ EN READING, received in Cornish Rectory. Fishing, 
P Shootin ms Box 124) ), The Spectator, 13 York St., Coven® Gar ‘en, W.C. 2, 





” Cane. &c. 


R L D T 
Visiting :— 
BURMA, MALAYA, 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN. 











O U R 


W 


INDIA, CHINA, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS and CANADA, 


Leaving London December 18th 


EDWARD GRAY,F.R.G.S., F.R.C.T 


Personally organized and conducted by Mr 
’ 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C, 2, from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may 























Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct: Speaking be obtained 
Pupils “include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, g . 
Lecturers, and Ladle 401 Strand (Oppo wite Hotel Cecil), Wit 2. r : 2 . ae nnes 
carat net ——_____—_ —_--— ieaeiaesen teense aaa ORLD TOUR DE LU X E, 
\ ISS BE NDIXE uN, B.A. Hons., Miss W ATLING, B.A., Hons., W Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
On Se., : Stai F r r ’ ’ | 
a a ee ee ee CHINA, JAPAN, HAWALL, AMERICA, with 
Coach for a ni a sXa'1.s, ol 8 its only, erTvie \s ues, ¢ is 2 = “ * 
‘ Thurs., 3.30, or by appointment Chrisiinas tern tegan Sep’. 22nd, N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
oh 66 Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. Parties leaving London on October 17th and January 2nd 
\HILDRE N'S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of children under- | Also Tour de Luxe to INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, OCTOBER 17th. 
( tak n Miss B Betti on, As Mist , Park Hous Se hool, Paigntor A Devon, PR uv ATE SOCIAL TOU RS , 159 At ickland Roa ad, Lomion, 8.K. 19, 
oe a {oa = FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
” Scholastic Aeentics. an! Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be found on pare 433 
1‘CHOOLS Information and carefully considered | 
Ss advice can be obtained from iw fis eelieasees. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd,, —- — 
RS Scholastic Agents, . J SO XR’ Ss PU R E r A&E Des 





| U T 





who hive miny years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
m occupation at home and abroad, 
{ARE Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
J SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 
61 CONDU IT STREET, LONDON. W.1 ‘Phon 4: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 
PY iC £z ABOUT Si HOOLS a t 
i HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC BCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABLBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 Telephone Regent 40926, 
Educational Avent Mstablished 1873, 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Pr pals in the country Phey will also be glad to supply full information about 
whlishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
t ture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO 


PARE NTS. 





Authors, @ petoriting, Wc. 
MASSEY, LITERARY 


R ONALD 
\V 











Good Stories, &c., required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to 
_ RONALD MASSEY, _23 Kr tightr rider _ Street, J Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 1. 








‘AREER THAT PAYS.— Advertisement writing and publicity 
Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for partic ulars 
I SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Me mtagu + St., London, W.C, 


ym to (Dept I 2), 
Wat. CENTRAL TYPEWRITING 


worn, 


and free les re 

















OFFICE. 























. CHAMPNEYS, Miss E. HARVEY. Te lephone Muse im 1114 
spe writin: in all its Branches, Dipi ating, Shorthant, ‘Iranslations, A: co .nts 
bal 1 uy rer s Mo lerat 11 MARI STREE?, BLOOMSBURY, W.CL 1. 
ARN Mone “y by Your Pen. U nique postal course: How 
Ad to writ what to write about, where to sell Expert guidance, real training. 
lihustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. $5), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W.1, 
Miss IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
4 JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on applic ation, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1, 
[PEWR TING AND DUPLIC ATING. Mss. per 1,000 
ord TESTIMONI AI, 50 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100 copies, 4s. Accurate and 
prompt work.—Miss Nancy M« arian "Ye ti Palmeira Avenue, Weatclitf on-Sea. 
‘YPEWRITING, Sack Reading and Revision of MSN., by 
perienced clerk, late London University. Mss. 1s. per 1,000 words. 


: HIL Miss HILL, M onks Risboroug zh, 
Ms TYP EWRITTEN with a accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 


1,006 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000, Translations, Duplicating. 
~—MONA STU ART. 14 Frewin Road. Waudsworth Common. London, $,W, 13, 


Bucks 











AGENT. | 





















































ae Suieiaee 8S. MIXED READY FOR USE In over 50 colours. 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For “rr and particulars write 
ALTER CARSON « SONS I ittersea, — London, $.W 11 
TE |’ AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. "Specimens sent free.-—HENRY bb, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, ks 
ATH HE SNIC Scotch Woven Wool 8 NDE RW KE AR. 
y stot from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comfort 
and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices free Dept, 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 
Scotland 
\ REAL SAVING.— WE TUR? N st ITS, O\ ERCOATS, 
P COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as nev D scriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate. or we collect ‘LONDON Pv R NING CO, (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N 16 Phone mu ulston 47 N w cl ithe also made. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OL, D) B OU GHT. Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 
2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. It offer not accepted, parcel 
post free. Dest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
pitaper eee 2 ). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
S$. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1850 
\OCKROACHES and “Blattis” cannot be in the same 
J place long. Soon only “ Blattis’’ is left, the Cockroaches have vanished, 
leaving no trace or smell Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., post free from sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or from Chemists, Army and 
Navy Stores, and BOOT’S Branches. 
Vth Edition. Price 6d. 
HOW CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 








Author of “URIC ACID AND THE eee 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTE ete. 
Contents On Hand and Electric Massage of the Sc odio On 

Washing, Brushing and ¢ bing the Hair Ho to Free the 
Ha follicles from Scurf ions. Tl Cause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Dis Som le rules fot self- 
applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post free f1 
J. HARLEY PARKER LTD, 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


’Phone Victoria 2215 
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MARRIAGE. CRAFT 
D. H. S. NICHOLSON 


6s. net. 


“Tt speaks volumes for the literary skill of Mr. 
Nicholson that although the subject is discussed with that 
perfect freedom without which no discussion would be 
worth holding, not a word is spoken which could legiti- 
mately offend any person of common sense. . . It 
contains a vast amount of good ideas, and some extremely 
brilliant talk."—7he Sunday Times. 

“A thoughtful and graceful book, humorous, sym- 
pathetic and original.”"—Jhe Saturday Review. 

“Discusses with humour and distinction the problem 
of love.”"—The Daily Mail. 

“An extremely able book.”—The New Statesman, 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


R. COBDEN - SANDERSON 
17 THAVIES INN, E.C. 1 




















When ordering your Magazines, get 
“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
The King’s Pawns. 
By Major-General Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., D.S.O. 
A Question of Diplomacy. By Kenneth MacNichol. 
*Handley Cress” behind the Scenes. By E. D. Cuming. 
Ten Days’ Casual Leave. By “ Al Khanzir.” 
Well, I'm ! 
Skeletta Recommissioned.—VI. By Isobel Jamieson. 
The Diary of an may ay 
Wratislaw, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
Vignettes of me dig 
By Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon). 
I. The Village. IL. Sestrol. Ul. Marie Sestrol. 
’. Raymond Sestrol. V. The Juge de Paix. 
The Murderess. 
The Hillmen of the Soudan. By A. J. P. 
Musings without Method— 
Democracy under a Cloud—An American Bishop 
—What the People Want—The Sunday Papers— 
The Road of Anarchy—Tampering with Justice 
—Lord Willoughby de Broke—* Hedgers ” and 
* Ditchers ” of LOLI. 
Subscribers both at Tlome and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 


six months, 
: WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
45 George Stree 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburg London. 

















SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 2 


The service given by this department is Py 
among the most exhaustive and dependable Py 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 

Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children, 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By sovacniacennl to His Majesty the King 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY | 


AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: ———__ |= 


Germany and the Allies: 

(1) French Policy and English Critics. 
By Captain C. E. Losesy, uc. |? 

(2) The London Agreement. au 

By Joun R. Remer, MP. 

The Soviet and our Disgraceful Recognition of It. | 
= By W. F. Lioyp., | 
Impressions of Russia To-day. F 
| 

| 

| 

| 























MMO 


By Lieut.-Colonel N, AssHeron-PowNatt, MP 
The Case for Ulster. By Sir Kinestey Woop, MP. 
Prayer Book Revision. F 
By The Rev. Canon A. G. Rosrnsoy, 
=| Style. By WALTER FREWEN Lopp, 
= Scott and the Waverley Novels. 
= By Vernon Rewnpatz, | 
Bret Harte’s Genius. By J. P. Coxtrys, | 
English Spelling : |= 
(1) By The Right Rev. BisHor WELLDoN, 
= (2) By Captain FE. C. Cox. 
Birds of Late Summer and Autumn. 
By AntTHONY COLLET, 


\ 


num 











==| The Beauty of Cintra. 
= By Commander Lorp Trer¢nmovutu, R.N 
Hoibein’s Duchess of Milan. 

By Sir Istpore Sreiemany. 
==| The Old Vic. By C. E. Lawrence, 








Propaganda and Frightfulness. 
By Professor A. M. Low. 

Medical Women. By Doctor Mary Scuaruies. |: 

Sound. By Grorce H. Bonner, | 
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CONSTABLE : London Bombay asad 3s. net, 
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‘What’s Wrong with Marriage?’ 


= This startling question was asked the o Pe da 
England’s foremost Divines, the Rev. W. POOLE, D D. 

Marriage, which ought to be the blessed state par ex a 
notoriously, in many instances, fraught with disillus » failure, 
unhappiness all round. WHY po 

Are those who fail in marriage particularly wicked, exceptionally = 
difficult to please, whenhie ‘seltish? In the vast 1 rity of 
instances, they are none of these things. 

But, when entering matrimony, they were tragical IGNORANT 


of things absolutely necessary to be known, and hence 
into calamity from which they might so easil s 
Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “ NEEDLESS’ ‘IGNORANCE. and 
= callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology 
~ and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 
physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 
HOOD before ever young folk are a yogress to marry. 
= To dispel such disastrous ignorance, and to provide this “ definite 
instruction,” has been the task successfully achieved 
Courtenay Beale in his remarkable books, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 





(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN ND WOMEN) 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12 6 
== including a specimen copy Health and Effi ne 
Never before has so mach vitally important int 1 been 
presented with so much tact, sympathy, and genuine to helj 
no wonder edition after edition of the illuminating volumes has £ 
been called for. Were every engages 7 c ~ouple to read these guide- 
books, the Divorce Courts might t ike a long, long Vacation. 
e Spectator says: * Particularly sensible 





andhelpful. . . . The best books of this 
sort which have come to our. notice.”’ 


: HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED, 
FS 182 Efficiency House, _Fataenastor ee | E. C. 4. 
= Specimen of 3 t ce. 
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| OOKS#.—Wilde’s Dorian Gray, First Tllustrated Edit., 13-5 


Desmond, Drama of Sinn Fein, 5s. 6Gd.; Blunt, My Diarie vols., £ 
Jowett’s Plato, 1892, 5 vols., £6 6s.: George Moore Versus Frank Hat ris, privat 
printed, 1921, £3 3s.; Memoir Celebrated Naval Commanders, fine Portraits 
Views of Naval Battles, 1832, £4 4s.: Beardsley, Early and Later Work, 2 V 
1912, £4 4s.; Lawrence and Dighton Fr nch Line Envravings, 18th Century} 
150 done, 1910, 2 vols., £10 10s Strickland’s Dictionary of Lrish Artists, 2 vol 





2 — es ibethan Ulster, new copy, 6s. 9d., pub, 16s.; Ruy 
rook Collected Poems, Riccardi Pre 1919, £2? Mia ipassant’s Novels mpl 
in Ens alis h, 10 vols., £3: Green's History English People, 4 vols,, 1877, £6 33. 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John bright Street, birt ningham, 
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mai f Hodder and Stoughton 


L ie’s List 
aurie’s 1S — the honour t to announce me immediate public ation of 
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a MARY ROSE 
Sy SEW ELL STOKES. Cartoons by M: ATT. |= 
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= 7/6 net. |= 
[ Witty sketches of prominent literary London figures. | = By J. M. Barrie 
= 2, “BOULE DE SUIF ” and other Stories. | = A New Volume of the Uniform Edition of 
 E Vol. 3 of the Guy de Maupassant Library. 5 J. M. Barrie’s Plays 
lp 7/6 net. Cloth, 5/- net; Leather, 7/6 net 
l= 3 IN AND UNDER MEXICO : Previously Published: —Dear Brutus: The Adnmirable Crichton; 
. By R. M. INGERSOLL. A wonderful picture of || = Quality Street; What Every W oman Knows; A_ Kiss for 
life . : . 12/6 t = ( inderella; Alice Sit-bv-the -Fire The Old P ia, Shows Her 
ile in &@ copper mine. sisi = Medals, and Other Plays; The Twelve Pound Look, and 
= Other Plays. Each, Cloth 5/- net; Leather 7/6 net 
Uniform with the Plays. A 


4. CHATS ON BIG AND LITTLE FIDDLES |J) Di ILMB 
By OLGA RACSTER. Illustrated. 7/6 net. | Prager oy eat 


| Window in Thrums; Auld Licht Idylls; My Lady Nicotine; = 

a a \f | = When a Man's Single; Margaret Ogilvy; The Little White Bird: > 
5. A KNIGHT’S LIFE IN THE DAYS OF An Edinburgh Eleven. Each, Cloth 5/- net; Leather 7/6 net = 
CHIVALRY MM HH 
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FE By WALTER CLIFFORD MELLER, St. John’s | MTT wn) “INT MMT TT ‘n 

|= College, Oxford. Illustrated. 30/- net. ai ee pee = ~ or eo Sag 
~ |= “ There is no book in the Janguas e half so comprehensive Just Published : Ready This W eek 

* or so near the authorities turd ew. | = > 

= : Sir Arthur Conan = 3 Mr. St. Loe a 

: 6. TOWARDS THE STARS 1] | 2 Doyle writes the 2 E remarkable and as fasci- 

= By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 7/6 net. | Story of his Life nating as THE ADVEN- 
T. |: The most striking book that has come from the : TURE OF LIVING. 





: 4 « = 2 

. |= author of “The Eternal Masquerade’ (now in | : M fe : : = 
\. |= its 60th thousand). | emor i¢s = 5 ; he River : 

| ; 


























; E 7. HOW TO MAKE LOVE | and of Life 
: In six easy lessons. By = BIN WISE. 1/- net. | re = = 
‘ |: “ Remarkable, original, humorous and witty.” 2 Adv entures : A DIURNAL = 
. FE * Send for New Autumn List. | | By SIR ARTHUR = . ——- ™ : 
| T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., CONAN DOYLE LOE STR ACHEY 
. F 30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. | A a career a io pry he calf r 
— |: OE ae variety and romance, coal = might almost be called a = 
; hardly be exceeded. camera obscura representation = 
ene a Illustrated. 20/- net of the human soul.” 20/- net = 
5» | From BASIL: BLACKWELL’ S LIST | — oti sane 
us x ous —_—————— —EE 2 df ) 4 + — 4 . 








The bd 
CONFERENCE OF MODERN | Diary of Lord Bertie 


a CHURCHMEN IN OxFORD (British Ambassador in Paris) 1914-1918. 
“ — | | Edited by Lady 
- Verbatim Report of the Addresses, entitled 


7 Alger non Gordon Lennox. D.B.E. 
- “'THE | With a Foreword by 


nd 


. | SCIENTIFIC APPROACH | Viscount Grey of F allodon, x.. 


: TO RE - Two Volumes. Illustrated. 42/- net 
LIGION | Based al 
} =u ] wt | 
ia “The Modern Churchman” Conference Number. | Ready Immediately — = Ready Immediately = 
Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. | > A New Book by Ian Hay, A very beautiful personal Fe 
author of “A Knight on book by the xx" = 5 
| = Wheels,” “ The Willing Horse.” = = Folded Hands,” “ With = 
: into soe ee eed nase.” one Silent Friends,” ete. E 
as E The contributors include: With =. ee by The 
i THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S PROF. C. C. J. WEBB TI 
; a : . :: , | . . * Je 4 1e 
PROF. J. S. HALDANE | DR. HADFIELD Return 


CANON STREETER PROF, E. W. MacBRIDE Sh ll W if rn 
REY. C. F. RUSSELL | REV. S. MCDOWALL a O : Jou e 
CANON BARNES | REV. J. C, HARDWICK End | - 


PROF. LLOYD MORGAN | PROF. W. DE BURGH By 


Costttneirirts ent 








F 
bind - r = 
pais ; , JAN HAY j 
note € The annual Conference Number is always of special By ; RICHARD KING © 
a value, not only to Modernists, but to all who are interested Tan Hay is one of the most de- E 
 &. in the thought of to-da ly expre essed on the problemas of to-day, = lightful and charming observers * Ric hard King is a rare com- : 
: if = of life, its pathos, its humour, panion, ona can read him in : 
the Conference Number may be obtained from all booksellers, its —— 7/6 net almost any m¢ oll 6/- net = 


or from the Publisher, 


9 acemnniinmniacitias HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. 


rey BASIL BLACKWEI ae B RO. \D STREE T, OXF ORD. | PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQ., LONDON, E.C, 4 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


present a brief selection of publications from 
their autumn list 
g 
§ Genera!) § Drama 
NOTHING: OR, THE THE STORY OF THE 
BOOKPLATE BIRMINGHAM 
By Gorvon Cratc REPERTORY THEATRE 


Consisting of :—An essay on the Bookplate ; a By Bache MAtTruews 

fuil list of the bookplates designed and executed With an introduction by Barry vy. jackson and 
by Mr. Craig ; 50 illustrations in colour and line contributions by Joun pRINKwaTer, etc. Illus 
aiter the author's engravings ; and a cut specially trated. 72. 6d. ne:. In greparation. 


pulled irom the original woodblock and signed by 


Mr. Craig. Limited to 250 numbered copies. SMARAGDA’S LOVER 


3 guineas net. pProspecrus. In preparation, by Ww. J. Tvawean 
RECOLLECTIONS AND A “dramatic phantasmagoria"” 5s. net. Short’. 
REFLECTIONS a fecticatian 
By L. M. Farrurutt I ALLING LEA\ ES 
By SurvTon VANE 


The memoirs of the late Principal of the Ladies’ . - ‘ ; 
. ‘hel . i s . A comedy in 3 acts by the author of Ousward 
College, Cheltenham, with much interesting thease x 
Bound. Paper, 33. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. Later. 
I ez ? 


material oa the modern women’s movement, 
THE PRISONERS OF WAR 


llustrated. 106s. 6d. net. Shortly, 
By J. R. ACKERLEY 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
HERZEN A play in 3 acts. 5s. net. Laters 


VOL. IIL. 
Translated from tht Russian by consTance ; 
Garnett. Sole complete and copyright edition, § Fiction 


St. Martin’s Library. 3s. 6d. net, Shortly. 


WITHIN A BUDDING 
SPACE TIME MOTION GROVE 


By Pror. A. V. VAsILiev By Marcet Proust 
With an introduction by BERTRAND RUSSELL § Translated by c. k. scorr MoncrieFF. The sequel 
translated from the Russian by H. M. Lucas and to Swann’s Way (2 vols.; 3rd Impr 7s. 6d 
. : se ; Sw. 2 “es 3 1pr. s ° 
C. P. Sanger. An historical introduction to the net each) and the winner ot the Prix Goncourt 


study of Relativiy, 7s. net, Published, 191g. 2 vols. 78. 6d. net each. Sbarily 


THE THREE ORDERS OF THE K 
PERSPECTIVE gate ree 


By Grorce BaRrne A novel, with three sketches, translated from the 
A new theory of pespective based on the regard- Russian by youn cournos; the first book of 
ing of natural objects at other angles than the translations from Remizov to be published in 
horizontal, Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. Shortly, English. 7s. net. Shortly. 

SUNWARD Tr 

By Louis Gotpinc § Unclassifiable 


Travel-sketches descrising a journey made from A GUIDE TO CAPER 
the Alps to Sicily. 7s. 6d. net. d. : Mites! 
ape aay EL am. 86 By Denis Even and Tuomas Bopkin 
GREY PASTURES illustrated with 22 drawings in sepia. A guides 
By W. Hastam Mitts book to Caper, the city of the Ursors. 5s. nets 
° “AN L : “arg 
Essays and sketches of lite in a Lancashire town, mG 
6s. net. Immeciate!y. 


§ Poetry § New Editions 


© ¢ , BOOKS AND CHARACTERS 
wong ~~ eee FRENCH & ENGLISH 
By Lytron STRACHEY 


Illustrated. Uniform with Queen Victoria and 
Eminent Victorians. 7s. 6d. net. Short’y. 


Containing Paradise ‘Regained, Samson Agonistes 
and the Shorter Poems, Edited by H. J. C. 
Grierson. At the FLorENcE Press. 16s. net. 
Limited edition, 31s. 6d. net. /n preparation. 


MISS BEDELL A SHORT HISTORY OF 
By C. CoLiteer Aseorr ENGLAND 


With other poems. §s. net. Special edition of By G. K. CHESTERTON 
50 numbered copies signed by the author. 10s. 6d. St. Maitin’s Library, Cloth, 3s. 6d. nets 
net. Published, Leather, 5s. net. Shortly. 


y) 
97 & g9 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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London: Printed by W. Sreatcut anp Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E. Cc id Published by Pur Spe¢ “TATOR, Lrv., at their Offices, No. 13 York 
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